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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


service. Send us a list of your wants and we 
will quote you prices that will save you money. 














C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


‘Sipping "aes || BEE SUPPLIES 


for display also! Made of clear 


white basswood, glass and corru- Are 
gated paper included. THAT SATISFY 
Made to 


24-lb. 1% all complete in flat, 
$30.00 per 100. 


12-lb. 17% all complete in flat, Order your supplies now and | 

$17.00 per 100. make sure of having them 
| . : | rendy on time. We have a 
| Orders forwarded immediately on complete line of supplies on 

receipt. We have a newly manufac- hand at all times and ean give 

tured stock of all sizes on hand. you real quality and service. 

We also have five and ten pound ia ; 
friction-top pails. Special prices to Beekeepers’ 

SSOCLi ons. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG AND saan 
PRICES! 


Write for our new 
1924 catalog. 


CHARLES MONDENG 
ee res AH. RUSCH & SON CO, | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 
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For American Foul Brood Use 
DR. HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION 


Chiefly for Disinfecting Combs in which 
there is American Foul Brood. Winter 
time is the best time to Disinfect Combs. 


Combs after treatment are as good as they were be- 
fore infected. Write for information, which will be 
sent on request. 


PRICE LIST OF HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION. 


>  § Fi Seer eee ~......-$8.75 per can, or $1.75 per gallon 
10 gallons in cans .. $16.50 per crate, or $1.65 per gallon 
50 gallons in steel drums... vs .. $75.00 per drum, or = 50 or gallon 
10-frame tank with lid ‘ 2.50 each 
Ee re ee eer re eS 2.00 each 
Wire basket which takes the ae of an extractor rere ee $1.00 each 
Frame-lifting tool ‘ ‘ ; a. whew re i mk ae Oo 


These prices are F. O. B. Glendale, Ohio. All prices subject to change without notice. 


Jj. C. HUTZELMAN, GLENDALE, OHIO 


Canadian Distributor, Dr. C. J: Devins, Aurora, Ontario. 
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1924 Nuclei With One Extra Pound Bees 1924 


We are now booking orders for 1924 delivery. After several years’ experience in 
shipping different sizes of nuclei and pound packages to nearly all parts of l Ss. and 
Canada we have found the regular three-frame size with one extra pound of bees to be 
the correct size to insure the purchaser a surplus crop of honey, provided the bees are 
received before May 15 

Over 1500 colonies will be operated for the sale of nuclei. Booking capacity 2000 nu 
clei For those who have become disappointed in results obtained from buying bees in 
package form, I would like to urge the purchase of some of our large three-frame nuclei 
with the extra pound of bees Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed Bees are abso 
lutely free from contagious diseases Bees will be shipped on combs built from full 
sheets of foundation nearly all brood capped Send for circular telling more about our 
nuclei. Terms, 20 per cent with order, to guarantee acceptance. Balance before shipment. 
3-FRAME NUCLEI OF ITALIAN BEES WITH $5.00 EACH 
ee Se ee pce kas bv an SSO ROKRESERESE SURE DORR OSES swede 4.75 EACH 
50 LOTS 7 ; ? a aad eee 2a latte vsosee OS 
100 LOTS iw ee eee Sree eee ae 25 EACH 
QUEENS, UNTESTED, $1. 00 EACH, ae ia iaiweek Taw ‘n ‘ 10 00 DOZ. 


Write for prices for carload lots of full colonies in ten- frame hives, delivered. 


‘‘The bees arrived yesterday and they were the finest lot of bees I ever looked at. Not 
one comb broken Dr. Chas. S. Chadwick, Jackson, Mich 
‘‘T am more than pleased with the 50 nuclei you sent me last eee, Book my order | 
for 50 more.’’—Robt. Hunter, St. Etienne de Beaucharnois, Quebec, Canada 
‘‘T am much pleased with your stock and have recommended your bees to a number 
of beekeepers.’’—Otto W. Gall, Inspector of Apiaries, Binghamton, N. Y 
‘*‘Some of the nuclei you sent me have made 80 pounds surplus already.’’—Maurice 
Geary. Ironwood, Mich 
‘The —_ I received June Ist have made me nearly one super of surplus. The above 
speaks well for the extra bees.’’—Omar C. Curtis, Escanaba Nat'l Bank, Escanaba, Mich 


ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. 


A. R. IRISH, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORTS. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of December). 
California —Rainfall light so far 
but sufficient to put sage and other 


Southern 
this season, 


wild flowers in good shape. Many beekeepers 
think colonies which have been cared for are 
holding their own and will come through in 
fair condition. Numerous producers reported 
trying to sell out, discouraged by weak, starv 
ing colonies, disease and lack of satisfactory 
returns. Few sales reported. Carlots light am 
ber alfalfa sold at 8-8%ec per Ib. Extra-iight 
amber sage lle, ton lots extra-light amber 
sage 10c, white orange 12c per lb. Beeswax 
sold at 20-22¢ per Ib. Some intermou.tain 
honey brought in to supply local demand 


Northern California.—Continued clear weather 


and absence of killing frosts enable bees to 
get what little nectar is being secreted. Little 
honey left unsold in beekeepers’ hands. Prac 
tically no sales reported—few ton lots white 
star thistle listed at 12%c per lb. 10c¢ per Ib. 
offered for carlot but refused. Beeswax selling 
at 23ec per lb. cash or 24c in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST. Market firm 


What honey is still in producers’ hands is gen 
erally being held for higher prices. Carlots of 
white extracted quoted at 10-lle per lb., ton 
lots 11-12¢, single 60s 12-13¢, small pails, 15 
I8c, wholesale 13-16c per Ib. Few sales fancy 
white comb at $5.50 per case. Some beeswax 
sold at 28e¢ per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Bees in good 
winter condition thus far, but many are light 
in Mild weather has permitted frequent 
flights of except in northern .district 
Prices are holding up, and the market for 
extracted honey continues firm to strong. Car 
lot inquiries fairly numerous, but actual sales 
have fallen off as supplies are getting well 
cleaned out of the original hands. One reporter 


stores 


bees 


estimates that not over 5 per cent of the Ida 
ho and Utah crop remains in the hands of 
producers. Carlot sales white sweet clover and 
alfalfa reported at 8%-9%ec, few 10c per Ib.- 
ton lots 84-11 %e, single 60s 10-1344c, small 
pails wholesale 12-15¢e per Ib Holders are 
generally asking 10e¢ per Ib. in carlots. Comb 
honey is in very light supply, many beekeep 
ers being entirely cleaned up. Carlot fancy and 
No. 1 sold at $4.50, No. 2 at $4.25 per case; 
small lots No. 1 ranging $4.50-5.50 per case 
teeswax has sold at 22-25c per Ib 

ARIZONA POINTS.—Where sufficient stores 
have been left, bees have gone into winter 
quarters in good condition, but warm, open 
winter is consuming unusual amount of stores 
Frequent rains have advanced vegetation and 


favorable for 1924. 
out of producers’ 
cotton reported 


Honey is now 
hands. One 
sold 8e 


prospects are 
practically all 
ear alfalfa and 
per Ib 
TEXAS 
put early 
Prospects 
crop of 
and of 


at 


fall rains have 
excellent condition 
bright for a good 
Some colonies still weak 
doubtful survival, but many secured 
sufficient fall flow for partial stores and are 
in bees. Supplies of extracted, and es 
pecially of bulk comb, practically exhausted 
PLAINS AREA Winter continues open 
and bees have consumed unusual quantities of 
stores Ample moisture has been favorable for 
condition of honey plants next season, One 
carlot white extracted reported sold at 9c per 
Ib., ton lots white amber 9c. single 60s 
white 14-15 %c, small pails 13%-18e per Ib 
EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES Bees have flown but little during 
past two weeks. Supplies of honey, especially 
those in the hands of small producers, have 
been generally cleaned up. Ton lots white ex 
tracted have sold at 9-12%ec per Ib., single 
60s 11-l16¢, few low as small pails 14 
18e¢ per Ib amber extracted ton lots 9¢, sin 


POINTS Copious 
spring plants in 
look especially 
horsemint 


strong 


a 
oo ( 


9 ee, 
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10-12e lb. Few 


gle 60s 


No. 1, 


per 
5.50, 


sales white 
$4.50 No. 2, $3.90-4.50. Queer 
breeders are predicting a large business for 
next year. Large orders being placed also for 
Lrood-frames and queen cages. 


comh 


NORTHEASTERN STATES. — Continued 
warm weather has given bees several good 
flights, and is favorable to wintering, but has 
caused large consumption of stores Most 
colonies are in winter quarters and in good 
shape. White comb is largely exhausted: a 
small amount of buckwheat comb is in the 
hands of producers Extracted buckwheat ix 
becoming searce; white extracted is moving 
fairly well. Extracted white clover quoted 
around 12%-15c per Ib. in single 60s, 10¢ per 
Ib. in ton lots, or 14-20c, few 25¢ per Ib. ir 
small pails. Buckwheat extracted in kegs % 
per Ib. Carlots comb white clover No. 1 
have sold at $4.50-4.75, buckwheat No. 1 
$3.50-3.75 per case. Small lots white com! 
range $3.00-6.00, mostly $4.00-5.50 per case 


buckwheat $3.00-4.00 per case. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—Bees general 


ly quiet; flying on warm days in some sec 
tions. Many colonies in northern Florida and 
in black belt of Alabama have _ insufficient 
stores to winter properly. Honey largely out 
of beekeepers’ hands. One carlot sale light 
amber extracted reported at 8c per Ib., less 
carlot sales light amber 8-10c, amber 6-8¢ 
few 10¢ per Ib. Few sales amber comb at 
$4.50-5.00 per case 

WEST INDIES.—Porto Rico: Weather has 
been unseasonably warm. Bees in good condi 
tion in hill districts, doubling yeld of two 
past years. Price has dropped around 5c¢ per 


gal. to 65c per gal. Cuba: Price has advanced 
slightly, several carlots being shipped to Am 


sterdam at 77c per gal., including cost and 
freight 

_ NEW YORK.—Extracted: Since last report 
57 bbls. and 9 cases Porto Rico 27 cases 


Greece, 12 cases Palestine arrived. Domestic re 


ceipts moderate. Demand light, market dull 
very little trading. Sales to jobbers. whole 
salers, confectioners, bakers and bottlers, per 


lb., New York, white clover, 11%-12%ec: buck 
wheat, 10-10%c; western, white clover, 12 
12%e California, white orange, 16¢. Porto 
Rico. demand slow, market slightly weaker 
mostly 85e per gal. Comb: 24-section cases 
eastern, white clover extra-fancy. $6.00: fancy 
$5.50; No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.50 per case 
Beeswax: Since last report 325 pkgs. Holland 
80 pkgs. England, 149 bags Spain, 200 bags 
Germany, 30 pkgs. Arabia, 26 bags Cuba, 13 
bags Porto Rico, 4 pkgs. Chile arrived. De 
mand light. market steady. Per Ib Chile 
light 27%-29¢. Brazil. light 27-28¢e. West In 
dies 29c. Italy, light, 25-26¢. Africa. 
21 Indies, dark 20-22c. Practically 
no supplies ; 
Extracted: 
Colorado and 
clover white 
dark amber mixed 
8-9e; Wisconsin, Tllinois and Towa, white clo 
ver fancy 12-13c; light amber, 9%-10%ec 
Comb: Arizona, Montana and Colorado, alfalfa 
and sweet clover fancy white, $5.25-5.50: 
choice, $4.50-4.75. New York. white clover 
fancy, $5.00-5.25; choice, $4.75-5.00. Beeswax 
Utah and Arizona, light. 29-3le: dark. 26-28¢ 
Central America, best light 25-27 dark, dirty 


watt, 
17-22¢. 








light 2 
22¢ West 
domestic 

CHICAGO 
fornia 
sweet 

9% -106¢ 


Utah 
Montana, 
11-11 loc; 


Cali 
and 


Arizona, 

alfalfa 
light amber 
mountain flowers, 
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H. C. TAYLOR 


Chief of Bureau of Markets 


From Producers’ 
entire of Texas 
rains which necessary for the 
growth of of our honey-yielding 
Prospects have never better for an 
demand 


Associations. 


The has had good 
winter 
plants 


early 


state 
are 
some 


been 


spring crop The honey is slacking as 
is usual at this period of the year. although we 
expect the demand to increase after the first 


Honey is selling at 16¢ per pound 
and 20c to 25¢ per pound at re 


of the vear 
at wholesale 


tal 
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tail. 
honey. 


This refers to a good grade of light 

Ambers are selling from 10c to 12c. 

Texas Honey Producers’ Association, 
A. M. Hasslbauer, Sec. 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 

We have not bought any honey, either ex- 
tracted or comb, since our last report except 
two or three small lots of extracted white clo- 
ver from local producers. The price paid for 
this honey was 9%c per Ib. f. o. b. shipping 
ont. 


Early in December we sent to 
producers the following questions: 
1. What per cent of the honey produced 

your locality has now left the hands 

producers ? 

2. What prices are producers being offered at 
their stations in large lots (carload or en- 
tire crop)? (a) Extracted honey per pound? 
(b) Comb honey per case? 

}. What are prices when sold to grocers in case 


actual honey 


in 
of the 


Pet. In large lots. 
State. Reported by: Sold. Ext. Comb. 
Aia ao. le GOR. «<. eee es 
Ala. a. GO. Dieeeee.... OB... a4 
Ark. J. Johnson bn oe 100... _ 
Ark. J. Ormond . 
Cal. L. L. Andrews. .. 
Cal. G. Larinan a 12% 
Cal. M. C. Richter. 90 nee 
Cal. M. A. Saylor.... .90 10 3.60 
Col. dc. &. GEOR. .c<cse @ 09. 
Col. B. W. Hopper 
Conn BD. TGR ccc es 40 -o hee 
Conn. SS Se Se a  < Se 
Fla. G. Ge Geis os we 100 .09.. 
Fla. H. Hewitt ‘ 100 
Fla. F. E. Munson.... 95 ° 
Ga. J. J. Wilder..... 100 , 
Ida. J. E. Miller. .. 90... 09% 
Il. ©. FP. Bender ..... 75... 
ill. J. L. KRildow.... 15 AZ 5.00 
Il. A. C. Baxter... 40 
Ind. T. C. Johnson.... 
Ind. RB. BH. Beet. cece 50 
Ind. J. Smith 100 
Ta. F. Coverdale . 95 
la. W. S. Pangburn.. 50 
Ta. E. G. Brown. 70 » 0 
Kan. Cc. D. Mize 10 
Ky. P. C. Ward 
Me. O. B. Griffin 
Mass. B. N. Gates - ae : 
Mich. B. F. Kindig... we se 
Mich I. D. Bartlett.... 75... as 
Mich E. D. Townsend... 40... .12.. eds 
Mich L. S. Griggs. + Becee ome 5.50... 
Mo J. M. Romberger.100... .09.. 4.00 
Mo. J. H. Fishbeck... 7 
N. J. BE. G. Carr.... BO.«6 — cow 
me Bs Adams & Myers.. 25... .10 5.00. 
N.Y F Lesser 90... .10% 4.80... 
a = N. L. Stevens 80... .10. 
N.Y R. B. Willson 50... .10.. 5.15 
N.C C. S. Baumgarner.100 ae 
Ohio } Leininger 90 aes 
Ohio J. FP. Moeore..... 80... 
Ohio. SS Ss ee Oe 
Okla. C. F. Beis eves 100 
Okla J. Heueisen 100 
Ore. a: as Bs eee a 80 
Pa. C. N. Green 70 
Pa. H. Beaver ; 85 
8. C. A. 8. Conradi.... 
Tenn. G. M. Bentley... .100 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan... 95 
Tex. a. Me BB. 4s 100 on 
Tex. H. B. Parks.. 100 Ges 
Tex. T. A. Bowden er 
Va. L. N. Gravely.... 8... .12 5.75 
Va. Es Gi. GE so <5 85... ci + 
Vash. W. L. Cox.. a ae 5.00... 
W.Va. T. K. Massie 100 
Wis. N. E. France.. 50 
Wis. E. Hassinger, Jr.. 60 11 
Wis G. Ditmer 90 11% ar 
Wis. H. F. Wilson.... 95 11% 5.00 
Wyo. A. D. Brown 40, 08% 


BEE 


CULTURE 5 
lots? (a) Extracted honey 
other retail packages in 
pails? (b) Comb honey, 
per case? 

What is the retail price to consumers 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5- 
pails or other retail packages in terms 
the 5-lb. pail? (b) Comb honey 
tion? 

How is honey 
in your region? 
as slow, 


in 5-lb. pails or 
terms of 5-lb. 
fancy and No. 1 


in 
lb. 
of 


per sec- 


market 
one word 


the 
in 


now moving on 
Give answer 
fair or rapid. 





6. How much of this year’s crop is being sold 
locally in your locality! Give answer in 
per cent. x 

7. What is your estimate of the prospects for 
1924, considering the present condition of 
the bees and the honey plants as compared 
with a five-year average for your locality? 
Give answer in per cent. 

The answers, as returned by our bee and 
honey reporters, are as follows: 

In small lots. Retail prices.Move- Sold Out- 

Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. locally. look. 

i Por ows 20 26..FPair .. 75.. 8 

oo O460.-. .B0 80.. 80 

1.00.. wae Rae. Fair 100. .100 

Be os OF o .. Fair 33 

1.00.. .Rapid.. 

we oes Eee Rapid 30..110 

oeOn« GEBe x O.. 26..7e .. @.. 

70... 4.15 85 28..7am .. 2..810 

85... .25..Pair 10 95 

1.00 6.65. 1.25.. .35..Pair 80. .100 

1.00.. 7.00. 1.30 .40..Fair 100. .100 

70.. 6.60 95.. .-Rapid. .100..100 

75. 1.00 -Rapid.. 80 75 

70. .90.. -Rapid.. 90 75 

. Fair 75 90 

55 77 Fair 12. .100 

5.50. -- .80..Slow .. 80 65 

1.00. .30..Slow .. 5 60 

80 §.75. 1.25 .35..Slow 100 80 

.90 5.75 1.10 .25..Fair 100. .100 

80 5.75 1.00 30..Fair 95..100 

1.05 1.25. 35 Fair 100 150 

.75 5.00 .Rapid. .100 90 

.75 90. 27..Fair 50 90 

ss SHG... Be 30. . Fair 60. .100 

RO. 5.75... 3.26 32. . Slow 100..100 

.95. ° 1.10 . Slow 95 100 

1.00.. 6.50 1.25. .35..Slow 55 90 
.40..Fair 100 

75 .92 . Fair 100. .100 

.75 5.00... 1.00 30. .Slow 50.. 90 

‘ . Fair 100 

80 6.25 1.12 35..Fair 40 100 

65 .50 As 27..Fair 100. .100 

1.00 1.25 Fair 60. .100 

1.00.. 5.50 35..Fair 100 70 

1.00.. 6.00 1.25 35..Fair 75..100 

. Fair 5 RO 

80 ° 90.. .25.. Pair 5 90 

B85 5.15. 1.10.. .25..Fair ; ..100 

1.00 1.25 .80.. Fair .100..100 

» ; ; .. Rapid. 10. .80 

85. 4.80... 1.10. .30..Fair 10 90 

1.00.. 6.00... 1.40 .35..Slow .100..100 

90.. 6.00... 1.15 .32..Fair 100.. 75 

1.50 .80..Fair .100.. 75 

ae coe Rae .82..Rapid 50..100 

Tee BBBces 90 30. . Fair 90.. 90 
70.. 8.60.. 85 20..Fair , va 

1.00 25 Fair .100..100 

-- 90 

1.25 35..Slow 90..100 

-75 o° 50. .100 

90. 50.. . 50.. 90 

BB an seo Bene Slow 100..100 

00.. 626... 128s i 75.. 78 

Le... Gee... Bae 90..100 

80 6.00... 1.10. 3! 95..100 

.80 30 Slow .100 85 

45.. 4.76... 1.10 27..PFair 90.. 90 

. o« miles .. Fair 60.. 90 

ia _ <a .-Rapid.. 15 
8... 620... Le 32..Fair 50. .100 
.65., .90 25.,Slow 90, .100 
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et ae ee ee New York State Beekeepers! 
T O a E D O Write us for quotations on your next sea- 


son’s requirements for 











WHY NOT TAKE advantage of our ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ 

special discounts offered to Beekeepers SUPPLIES. 

for supplies needed for next season's 

use? IT WILL SOON be here. WRITE We still have a good supply of friction-top 

US for catalog and say what you are in pails, glass jars, and five-gallon square 

need of and the quantity wanted. cans, and can ship promptly. Prices are as | 
} 
| 


Honey Wanted follows: 


60 2%-lb. cans, $2.70; 5-lb. pails, 50, 


WE CAN USE ANY quantity of good $3.65; 100, $7.15; 200 $14.00. 10-Ib. 
fancy white clover or basswood comb pails, 50, $5.50; 100, $10.50. 60-Ib. cans, 
and EXTRACTED honey, either for two in box, $1.20 per box; 50 boxes, $57; 
cash or exchange for supplies. Write us 100 a 16-02. or Jars, Y ay > 
what you have to offer, and list price to case, $1.55. 32-0z. round jars doz. 
enpaated in Grat Pree ’ to case, $1.00. All f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. } 

M I § To insure prompt service send all orders \ 

able Tu for goods listed in Root’s Catalogs to 
ip y P Syracuse. 

WE WOULD LIKE to hear from York F. O. B. factory West Virginia. Your name 
State makers of maple syrup either in and address stenciled free on lots of 100 
gallon cans or bulk: must be first or more 
class. None other wanted at any price Root 2%-lb. lithographed pails, 50-500 
A FEW MORE COWAN EXTRACTORS per 100, $6.25; 500 up, per 100. . .$5.95 
UNCAPPING CANS and STORAGE ™ , . p 
an a Coan a ty OP. re Root 5-lb. lithographed pails, 50-500 
rANKS LEFT AT SPECIAL PRICES. ’ we. ek - or 
Setter order quick if you need one for ee ee ne ee ee eee 
next season’s use PRICES WILL BE 
HIGHER NEXT YEAR. ; 


Send for Catalog. A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse, N. Y, 
The Griggs Bros. Co. 1631 W. Genesee St. 


Dept. 25 Toledo, Ohio Serves You Best , 


—~ 


——— 



































Mr. Beekeeper=' | 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. | 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 














(== 




















—— = ——| 


| (y= 1924 bee supply catalog is now being print- | | 
| ed. If you do not receive our catalog regularly, | 
be sure and write for it at once. It will save you 
money and give you the best bee supplies made. ] | 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY | 
PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| | cA Superior Quality at Less Cost : cA Superior Quality at Less Cost 
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~ | 
1 SUPPLIES | 
ae | 
an Send for our 1924 catalog 


before placing your bee sup- | 
ply order. Special discounts | 
on large orders and to 
! Associations. 
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Glass and Tin Honey Canteinen 











2'4%-lb. cans, in crates of 100.......... iardetienie eae $4.00 a crate 
ee ee, ee Oe deka a cansvankecba cane & < 7.00 a crate 
10-Ib. pails, in crates of 50.......................... 5268 crate 
60-lb. tins, used, good condition, 2 tins per case........ .25 a case 
GO-m. CH, BU, BH GED OE GOB. oon cc ccececcccccsess $1.00 a case 

| Glass jars with gold-lacquered, wax-lined screw caps. 

\ 8-ounce honey Capacity, 3 dozen per carton...... $1.50 per carton 

- 16-ounce honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton...... 1.30 per carton 
3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 dozen per carton...... 1.00 per carton 





Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. | 
Woodhaven, ‘New York | 
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Lay Foundation in Frame---Drive in Wedge and | 


The Job is Done | 


q@ Dadant’s Wired Foundation 


with slotted bottom-bar frames is 





the only foundation that will ( 
save you the cost and labor of 
tedious hand wiring. | 


Then---such delightfully good combs---no sag- 
ging--brood to the top-bar---solid fastening on 
four sides---a minimum of drones---a free brood 
nest--powerful colonies. 


ing, consider what this means to you. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILL. 


Makers of DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATION --- WIRED, PLAIN, SURPLUS. 


There are no substitutes in Dadant’s Foundation. 
Send your pure beeswax to us. 


When you plan your foundation buy- | 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


EMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience, because they may 
tend to overthrow any _par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 
‘*‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
January 1, 





Root’s 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
1873. 





SINCE the publication of the articie de 
seribing the wholesale sterilization of 
eombs eon- 
Sterilizing Combs taining Amer 
onaSmallScale. ican f o u | 
brood, in the 
November, 1923, issue of Gleanings, 
many inquiries have been received ask- 
ing how this ean be done on a small 
seale. All that is needed for this is a 
small tank, to hold a few combs for im- 
mersing them in the aleohol-formalin so 
lution, and an extractor. If the combs 
do not contain any honey, the extractor 
is not necessary. After the combs have 
been sterilized, most of the solution can 
be shaken out of them, shaking it back 
into the tank. The solution can then be 
poured back into the can and saved un 
til needed again. 
e223 &. as" 


AT the annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League to be held at 
Chicago, IIL, on 

é League Meeting January 24 and 
- at Chicago. 25, many = im- 
portant prob 

lems will be considered. The new honey 
grades, which have been worked out by 
the Department of Agriculture, will be 
ready for public discussion at that time. 
Several advertising specialists will give 
advice on how to secure the greatest pos 
sible publicity for honey at a minimum 
cost; and the use of colored signs and 
posters, attractive stationery, lithograph 
ed pails, advertising specialties, short 


newspaper articles and radio talks will 
be considered. 
A plan is also being worked out which, 


with the support of a bonding company, 
will enable the henaies to uphold a new 
queen-breeder’s guarantee and also to 
protect purchasers of queens and pack 
age bees from dishonest and 
breeders. 

In addition to these important prob- 
lems some action will, no doubt, be taken 
on the proposed bill to regulate inter- 
state transportation of bees and used 
equipment, to prevent and retard the 
spread of the brood diseases. Gleanings 
is very much in favor of some such meas 
ure and wishes that all who are inter- 
ested in this would write to Dr. S. B. 
Fracker, Capitol Annex, Madison, Wis 
consin, before the meeting in order that 
the delegates present may know as much 
as possible about the sentiment of bee- 
keepers in regard to it. 


eareless 


oc A oc 
THE North Dakota Beekeepers’ 


Associ 


ation recently passed a resolution ‘‘as 


. being ab 
Lock the Door Before solut e | vy 
— = ithe Horse is Stolen. opposed to 

bringin g 
uny bees into the state on drawn combs 
of any kind whether in nuclei or full 
hives.’’ Opposition to the shipping of 
bees on eombs is also strong in the rap 
idly developing beekeeping territory it 
Manitoba, Can., and the American Honey 
Producers’ League is working on a pro 
posed bill to regulate interstate ship 
ment of bees. Some of the largest ship 
pers of bees of their own accord have 
alrendy stopped shipping bees on combs. 
Is it not time that all should do so? 


e———r A or 


ACCORDING to W. F. Rofhear, 
ant in horticulture at the Ohio Experi 
ment Sta 

Sweet Clover Renews tion, sweet 

& Old Orchard Soil. clover is of 
great value 

in rejuvenating the wornout soil of or 
chards so that a young orchard may be 
planted on the same land after a crop of 
clover following the removal of the old 
trees. If the soil in the old fruit lands 
is not rejuvenated before planting to 
voung trees, he finds that uniform stands 
and vigorous growth are rarely possible. 


assist 
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APPARENTLY there is much confusion 


in the minds of beekeepers concerning 


the practice of many 


Confusion American beekeepers 
= Regarding of permitting the 
Two-Story queen to occupy a 
Hives. second story tempo 


rarily 
brood-rearing 


during the 
period of spring. 
Some of the foreign bee journals refer to 
this practice as ‘*the double brood-cham 
ber system,’’ apparently believing that 
American beekeepers are advocating the 
use of two hive-bodies as a brood cham 
ber on the theory that one is not 
enough for the queen. 


heavy 


large 


Permitting the queen to oecupy the 
second story temporarily just before the 
main honey flow is not simply for the 


purpose of giving the queen sufficient 
room. If this were the sole purpose, it 


would be 
a larger 


better to do this by means of 
brood chamber. The real pur 
that of swarm control, 
together with the stimulation in brood 
that from inducing the 
queen to occupy a second story, then later 
putting her back into the lower story. It 
is not expected that both 
be filled with brood at one time. 
transferring of brood-rearing 
from nn established 
the seeond 


pose Is largely 


—— y . < 
rearing cone 


stories shall 
The 
activities 
brood-chamber into 
story for a few weeks at 
time, then again transferring 
brood-rearing activities back to the low 
er storv, is a 


Swirniiny 


feature of immense value 
Since the standard 
when filled 
combs, contains nearly 70, 


in certain 
ten-frame 


locations. 
brood chamber, 
with perfeet 
OOO cells, the 


not merely Af 


giving of a second story is 
matter of affording suf 
ficient room for the queen, 

== 2. 


DURING the past few vears, there has 


been considernble discussion, in the bee 

journals and at 
Beekeeping and. bh « ek ee pers’ 
= Bookkeeping. meetings, of the 
— cost of produc 
ny rmonev, mal, us would be expected, 


there is a great vartation in the 


different 
under different 


hiyvures 


piven by beekeepers working 


conditions. This is a sub 
ject that can not be emphasized too much 


aut this time when honey 


prices are low 
and large producers are depending upon 
quantity-production to make their profit. 
Every careful 
record of items of cost connected 


beekeeper should 
all thre 


with his beekeeping oy rations and cheek 


keep a 


these up with his sales at the end of the 
senson. Even the amateur with only a few 
colonies should keep such a reeord, even 
though he 


is not especially coneerned ius 


to whether his beekeeping shows a profit 
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It would be folly, however, to attempt 
to work out figures representing the cost 
of producing a pound of honey for all 
localities and for all beekeepers. The 
item of labor varies greatly in different 
localities. In some localities the honey 
flow lasts only a few weeks, and there is 
but little for the beekeeper to do in the 
apiaries outside of the period of the 
honey flow; while in other localities the 
honey flow is of longer duration, or there 
may be a 


suecession tllows so 


of honey 
that the work in the apiaries is extended 
over several Furthermore, the 


varies so great 


months. 

average vield per colony 
ly from year to year that the cost per 
pound one year may be 
treble that of the next 
given locality it 


easily double or 
vear. For any 
becomes necessary to 
keep a record for a number of vears in 
order to arrive at definite cost figures 

Again, two beekeepers in the same lo 
eality may arrive at entirely different fig 
ures us to the cost of producing honey, 
on account of differences in management. 
One of the hindrances in the way 
of putting beekeeping on a businesslike 
basis is the temptation to do a lot of 
work in the apiary. Many 
could, by careful planning 
cut in halves the labor that thev now ex 
pend in their other 
words, they double the 
number of colonies with the same amount 
of labor. This is indeed a fertile field 
and deserving of the most exareful study 
whether the bees arte ; 


great 


unnecessary 


beekeepers 


apiaries; or, in 


eould operate 


operated on a eom 
mereial seale or as a side line. As Morley 
Pettit so aptly expresses it in his ex 
eellent article in this 
keepers ‘fcan run a little faster than the 
rest,’’ better 
and labor-saving devices. 


issue, soTLne bee 


because of management 

Another factor often overlooked in the 
cost of producing honey is that peculiar 
skill, possessed by some, of maintaining 
the highest piteh of work bv the 
throughout the honey 


bees 
flow. By this pe 
culiar skill the vields of many individual 
double 
attempt 
gathering and storing. 


colonies ure ensily what thev 


would be if no were made to 


stimulate 

Even if the figures should reveal that 
the average cost of producing a pound 
of honey for all beekeepers in the eountry 
is nbove the present market price of hon 
ev when sold in large lots, there is still 
plenty of room for the alert, skillful bee 
keeper to reduce his expenses and in 
crease his vield sufliciently to leave him 
a reasonable profit. This, however, is no 
reason why the price of honey should re 
level, for the bee 
‘run a little faster than 
for his 


main at its 
keeper who can 
the rest’’ 
skill and 


present 


is entitled to extra RUN 


should have it 
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THE discussion of colony reeords by 
Leslie Burr on page 22 of this issue 
will suggest to 


Keeping Colony 
Records. 


many the great 
strides that 
have been made 
during recent years in the elimination of 
unprofitable manipulations and the keep- 


ing of elaborate records of all these. 
This has been accomplished largely 


through the securing of greater uniform- 
itv in the strength of the colonies at the 
beginning of the honey flow. By syste- 
matie requeening in plenty of time for 
the young queen of each colony to lay 
enough eggs to make a strong colony of 
young bees for winter, providing ample 
stores throughout late summer and fall to 
insure the rearing of these young bees, 
wdequate preparation for winter and pro- 
viding every colony with an abundance 
of stores in the spring for spring brood- 
rearing, beekeepers are now able to 
bring their colonies up to the honey flow 
more nearly uniform than ever before. 


With such uniformity most of the colo- 
nies need the same kind of attention at 
the same time during the active season 
so that instead of keeping elaborate ree- 
ords of individual colonies the tendency 
is now toward making the apiary the 
unit in keeping records. If greater unifor 
mity can be secured it is possible that 
records of individual colonies may not 
be needed and only the record of what 
was done in the whole apiary need be 
made. However, there are still many 
things that may happen to individual 
colonies that make it necessary to mark 
individual hives or make a record of 
some special treatment needed by these 
few colonies. 

The making of a single record for the 
whole apiary instead of a record for each 
individual colony not only saves time in 
making and perfecting records, but also 
long way in suggesting better 
methods by which special manipulations 
for individual colonies ean be largely 
eliminated. Whether the apiary is one 
of a system of outyards or a_back-lot 
apiary of two or three colonies, it is 
more businesslike to perform the same 


woes ¢ 
goes \ 


operation on all colonies in the apiary on 
the same day, then make a single record 
for the entire lot whenever this is pos 
sible, than to split up the work and make 
records for individual colonies. This is 
only another way of saying that better 
management, by which the colonies are 
brought up to the honey flow in nearly 
uniform strength, greatly reduces labor 
simplifies the management of the 
season, as well as 


and 


bees throughout the 
making the matter of colony records a 
very simple one, 
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IN the December issue of the Western 
Honey Bee Mr. Scovbo asks for an ex 
planation of 
Cause of Difference of the varia 
sy in Color of Honey. tion in the 
color of al 
falfa honey in different localities. It is 
well known that alfalfa honey, produced 
in the great vallevs of California as well 
as some of the irrigated sections of Ari 
zona and New Mexico, is light amber, 
while that produced farther north and 
especially at higher altitudes is white or 
water white. 


As has been explained previously in 
this journal, the reason for this variation 
is apparently in the rapidity of neetar 
secretion. When the honey flow from 
any given source is rapid, the honey is 
lighter in color than that from the same 
source when the honey flow is slow. Ap 
parently in yielding its day’s supply of 
nectar the plant gives off with it a cer 
tain amount of coloring matter, whether 
the amount is large or small, thus result 
ing in a difference in the color of honey 
in accordance with the abundance of nec 
tar. In the ease of alfalfa it is well 
known that the honey flow is slower at 
lower altitudes and in the lower lati 
tudes. Thus, in the Imperial Valley in 
southern California which is below sea 
level, the honey flow is slower though of 
longer duration than in the higher alti 
tudes of Wyoming. The same thing is 
true of white elover and alsike clover. 
In the northern range of these plants 
where they usually secrete nectar most 
freely the honey from these sourees is, as 
a rule, whiter than from the same souree 
further south where they vield less freely. 
Furthermore, when conditions are favor 
able further south for rapid nectar secre 
tion the honey is whiter than during poor 
seasons. In the event of a very slow 
honey flow from white clover or 
clover, the honey is sometimes amber in 
color, while in the same location during 
more favorable seasons it may be classed 
as water-white honey. 


alsike 


Not only is the honey darker when the 
honey flow is slow, but as a rule honey 
stored during a slow honey flow is not 
so good for winter stores where bees are 
confined to their hives for long periods 
without cleansing flights as the lighter 
colored honey from the same source gath- 
ered during a rapid honey flow, since the 


darker honey contains more = material 
which the bees are not able to digest. 


This is the basis for the conviction among 
beekeepers that the honey gathered dur 
ing the height of the main honey flow 
makes the best winter stores in the north 
where the bees are denied frequent win 
ter flights. 
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GREAT PROGRESS OF RECENT YEARS 


When 
‘*W o 


Alice of 
nderland’’ 


By Morley Pettit 


Some of the Wonderful Developments 


ers are ugreed 


all points of equip 


on 


fame went : . ‘ ment and manage 
‘Through the Look- | Now Taking Place in Commercial Hon- ment; but 1 believe 
ing Glass,’’ one of ey Produétion the power extrac 
the allegorical tor is unanimously 
truths she learned was. ‘‘You must run accepted, as well as the heated knife and 
as fast as you can to stay where you some <irect delivery of honey to the 
are.’’ This is truly a law of ‘relativity’ storage tank, either pump or gravity. 
which applies in honey production where The long straight knife, which I have 
such marked advancement in knowledge, used for seven years and frequently ad 


methods and equipment has taken place 
during recent 

When 
years 
was 
one 
with 
amount. 
come 


vears. 

I was a boy not so terribly many 
ago, a honey crop of 10,000 pounds 
the talk of the countryside. Now, 
is searcely counted a real beekeeper 
than five or ten times that 
With increased production has 
enormously increased consumption; 


less 


but the buying power of a pound of 
honey is far below what it was then. So 
with the falling pound (of honey) the 
race has been, and long will be, to the 
beekeeper who runs as fast as he can 

in other words, is most aggressive in 


knowledge, methods and equipment. 


To return to 


my boyhood, about my 
first useful occupation was to ‘‘watch 
for swarms,’’ and I hated it so ardent- 
lv that my first serious study of bee 


keeping problems pertained to swarm pre- 
vention. I hated it; first, because of 
the deadly monotony, then because I be 


gan to see the eriminal waste of time 
spent in idly waiting for something to 


turn up, when one day of careful intel- 
ligent manipulation of the colonies would 
put them in condition to be left entirely 
to themselves for a week at least. 

To control swarming made it possible 
to have ‘‘out-apiaries.’ The number of 
these depended on the beekeeper’s pa- 
tience and the endurance of the old horse. 
The advent of cheap automobiles changed 
all this, and the rapid improvement of 
country roads is placing apiaries in a 
radius of 25 miles or even farther easily 
within «a day’s work. Place a_ well- 
equipped central plant at the center of 
this circle, and you have the mechanical 
basis of a beekeeping business worthy 
the name. 


The Central Extracting Plant. 


Whereas I used to cart an extractor, 
capping can, ete., around to the out 


vards using a tired one-horse power four 
footed motor car, now the loaded supers 
are brought to the central plant where 
they are uncapped with steam-heated 
knives, extracted by steam power, the 
cappings melted by steam and the honey 


pumped into the store tanks by steam 
at the rate of over a thousand pounds 
per hour. Not all first-class beekeep 


vocated, has not been generally 
ed, and that is one place 
I can run faster than the 


aceept 
anyway where 


rest. 


As the expansion of commercial bee 
keeping came with the invention of the 
Ford car, so the development of the cen 
tral plant has come largely since the 
Ford trueks came on the market. After 
introducing a good thing, both are being 
superseded by better and more service 
able machines in their respective classes. 


In this connection let me say that we 
have a reliable honest service garage in 


our town and let its mey do all our repair 


and adjustment work. It is their busi- 
ness, and they ean do it better and 
cheaper than we ean hire it done at 
home. The same applies to all power 
work on hives and shipping crate mate 
rial. 


Great Improvement in Combs and Ex- 
tractors. 
the very latest and best me 
chanical helps to commercial beekeeping 
are the three-ply and the 
tion, introduced almost 
by rival firms, 
isfactory 


Two of 


founda- 
simultaneously 
both overcoming in a sat- 
manner the great loss of brood 


wired 


space caused by stretched cells. The 
next latest and equally valuable are the 
different types of extractors with cen 
trally pivoted comb baskets geared to 
reverse without stopping the reel. Bee- 


escapes for clearing supers were invented 
quite a number of years ago but only re 
cently are coming into their own. Just 
how much they have been used for re 
moving comb honey I am not quite sure, 
but I was always taught that when see 
tions are well finished the were 
liable to gnaw cappings to find honey to 


bees 


fill themselves when escapes were ap 
plied. Extracting-combs over escapes, 
having lost their hive heat, were hard 
to uneap with cold knives, and did not 
work well in the hand extraetor. For 
use at outyards they require an extra 
trip, which was considered a hardship 


Now we pile them in the back of the ear, 
and at 25 or more miles per hour are soon 
there to apply them. Putting on is only 
a short job, and we ean do other work for 
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a day or two until the bees have plenty 
of time to ‘‘eseape.’’ The supers are 
trucked home, and the steam knives and 
power extractors take care of them with- 
out the hive heat, or they may be warmed 
by the boiler. 

Another mechanical aid which has had 
many variations as well as fluctuations 
in popularity is the self-spacing frame. 
The modern method of handling the 
whole super as a unit makes a fixed 
frame a great advantage for all the 
handling throughout the year. We now 
make our extracting-frames with wide 
end-bars, which space to nine in the 
super, allowing for a pair of super- 
springs to hold them together. They fit 
the super as a drawer fits a desk, so there 
is no chance for the bees to get in be- 
hind them and wax up the joints. Of 
course, these would not do where there 
are to be frame manipulations as in the 
brood-chambér. I have about 600 su- 
pers of these now in use, and we are 
making up 500 more of them this win- 
ter. 


Better Methods of Putting Foundation 
into the Frames. 

A device which is peculiarly my own is 
the method of fastening foundation in 
the frame without fastening it to the 
top-bar. Just run an extra wire one- 
quarter inch below the top-bar, support- 
ing it by a small staple driven into the 
under side of the top-bar in the middle. 
The top-bar is perfectly plain under- 
neath and only nine-sixteenths inch deep, 
so standard-width foundation is used, 
and the edge which is wasted in the 
groove is saved along with the time and 
patience required to fit the wedge. The 
wires are electrically imbedded just as 
fast as a man ean lay the sheets on 
them and hand the frames to me so you 
can imagine the time saved in putting in 
the 5000 and more sheets we will use 
next season. Some Ontario beekeepers 
are using this frame. The firm that 
makes them ealls them the ‘‘O. A. C. 
frame,’’ for reasons known only to 
themselves. While we are on the subject 
of frames we must not forget the use of 
shoe-eyelets in the wire perforations, also 
heavier wire than the No. 30 commonly 
used. It was the lamented Arthur C. 
Miller who made the trite remark with 
reference to a symposium on wiring 
methods: ‘‘Too bad, boys, to spoil all 
vour fun, but just use heavier wire.’’ 
With eveleted end-bars we use No. 25 
tinned wire, and if the end-bars are 
strong enough we can tune the wires up 
until they sing, and they stay tuned, too. 
Now add to a frame like this a sheet of 
three-ply or wired foundation, and you 
1ayve a Teal comb, 
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The Food Chamber and Methods of 
Feeding. 

Methods of feeding for winter have 
been revolutionized in recent years. The 
food chamber or automatic feeder might 
well take the place of all feeding if we 
were sure of the quality of stores. To 
make sure of that we give at least two 
10-pound pails of sugar syrup to each 
colony. These pails are coming more and 
more to be the standard feeder, and I 
was surprised to learn last year that 
putting these on cold was considered a 
novelty when I had insisted on their 
being cold to prevent leaking for several 
vears. We make up the syrup by turn- 
ing live steam into the mixture of cold 
water and sugar. Keep the quantity of 
water down until the sugar is dissolved, 
then bring the volume up to the mark 
on the side of the mixing ean which in- 
dicates the right quantity. Making a 
thousand pounds of syrup per hour is noi 
very fast work with us. When finished 
the syrup is pumped to honey storage 
tanks for filling into the pails. It usu- 
ally cools in the tanks before filling. The 
pails are stored and carried to outyards 
in standard honey erates holding six 
each. These can be filled days or 
months in advanee in spare time; then 
they are available when the race with 

approaching winter is on. 

Speaking of the food chamber reminds 
one of the stock arguments for divisible 
brood-chambers one heard so often at 
conventions some years ago. It was then 
pointed out that the upper part of the 
deeper combs was filled with honey 
which the bees were loath to remove or 
to cross for entering supers, and the rem- 
edy offered was to split the brood-cham- 
ber and give room where they would 
use it promptly. How wise and forceful 
those arguments were! But the answer 
was wrong. The arguments apply just 
as forcefully today. But with perfect 
combs in a Jumbo or Langstroth brood- 
chamber and a shallow or Langstroth 
food chamber we can split the food from 
the brood without the disadvantage of 
the shallow frames for brood. Whether 
the frames we use for brood are Langs 
troth or Jumbo is open for discussion. 

Wholesale Requeening Methods. 

Along with the food chamber idea, 
Editor Demuth has given us a hint which 
may work a revolution in requeening 
methods. In the Pettit Apiaries we 
have used used brood from the food 
chamber or the second brood-chamber to 
make nuclei for requeening, using 4 
sereened feeder board as a_ bottom 
board, thereby giving the nuclei colony 
heat. The suggestion is to establish a 
nucleus in the food chamber, then unite 
by setting it back on the colony at the 
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end of the 
to fight it 


season and allow the queens 
trusting that in most 
the would survive. This is 
ut least way of requeening 
strengthening and feeding the colony all 
in one simple operation, and would be 
worth while even if we found it advis 
able first to hunt out the old queen. For, 
with Italian queens and sharp-eyed help 
finding i bad, al 
though it would be a welcome discovery 
to find that it did not have to be done. 
Progress in Fighting Bee Diseases. 


Something 


out, 
fittest 


a simple 


eases 


ers, queens 1s not so 


more spectacular, if not 
more revolutionary, is the discovery of a 
method of disinfecting combs infected 
with American foul brood. We ean all 
sincerely hope that this will fulfil our 
highest expectations. Of course, it will 
have to be tested with care, and only 
perfect worker combs should be 


of disease 


saved, 
as the presence is too good 
an excuse to get rid of the other kind. The 
Scotchmen of the real 
Isle of Wight 
epoch-making, and the safeguards placed 
on the importation of bees into Canada 
and the United States may be just in 
When we consider what is being 
accomplished in the laboratories for our 
reminded of the care 
less passenger who sleeps in his Pullman 


diseovery by 


enuse of disease is also 


time. 
protection we are 


while dispatchers and engineer guard the 
roaring train. While we 
the subject, what about the Chi 
nese mantis, which is said to be spread 
ing rapidly in the United States and is 
called a ‘* beneficial inseet,’’ 
lives on other insects including bees? The 


course of his 


ure on 


because it 


state of New Jersey has just issued a cir 
cular deseribing how it is being propa 
gated and spread by entomologists, al 
though admitting that it friend as 
well as foe. 


ig eats 

The investigators are adding continu 
ally to the sum of beekeeping knowl 
edge, as are also the observant 
The Government publications 
are making this very generally available, 
and the beekeeping magazines are doing 
their share and are perhaps not now pub 


bee 


keepers. 
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spread of the science of beekeeping is 
reflected in a rapidly improving practice 
of which the equipment we have been 
discussing 1s merely the tools. Perhaps 
the greatest advancement is in the stand 
aurdizing and simplifying of methods 
which makes possible the employment of 
fairly inexperienced help. 
Standardization of Manipulations. 
We have spoken of simplified requeen 
ing and standardized feeding. Packing 
for winter with uniform cases of proper 
construction done by conscien 
tious first-vear men just as well as by 
the experienced beekeeper especially un 
der his direction. Once packed properly 
they need no more care until supering and 
clipping time in spring. Swarm preven 
tion seems to be greatly simplilied by 
the Demaree plan. | may be old-fash 
ioned, but I cling to the weekly visit 
eighth day—and think it pays. Supering 
Just 


ean be 


is a very simple matter. add an 
extra super of combs as soon as they 
are well started in the last one. When 


thev probably have enough to hold the 
crop keep on adding foundation by the 
same rule. Taking off and extracting the 
honey has been mentioned. Before the 
honey has time to granulate, fill it into 
standard selling packages and teach your 
customers to buy it in that form. People 
buy fruit raw and eat it that way or 
can it as they choose. Why should they 
not buy honey ‘‘raw,’’ that is, in a 
natural state? Canadians do. 

We are learning a great many im 
proved methods of beekeeping, and no 
one knows what new developments the 
coming vears may bring forth. But it is 
all one-sided. There are some things we 
should learn to teach the bees. Not to 
swarm, for instanee, not to mix clover 
and buekwheat in the same eomb, not to 
stew and cluster out when the hive gets 
too warm in winter but to relax and 
think of cheerful things, not to meddle 
in other But the 
crowning achievement of would 
be to teach them to store honey directly 
in the pails and save us all this work. 


people’s business. 


science 


lishing *‘so mueh that ain’t so.’’ This Georgetown, Ont. 

In our August is By E. R. Root the land flowing 
sue I told some i aD with milk and hon 
thing about the More About Conditions Tending to ey was vet to come; 
wonderful possibili- Make This a Great Beekeeping Territory tiat possibly _ it 
ties from sweet clo might take 10° or 
ver up ia the Northwest, comprising par 20 years before sweet clover would get 
ticularly North and South Dakota, and well enough under way so that this 
corners of Towa and Nebraska. I «lid would be a veritable beekeeper’s para 
not at that time finish mv story. dise. I also stated that where sweet elo 

It will be remembered L said that ver had obtained a foothold some won- 
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derful results had been seenred. 

Before I tell you more about these | 
shall present the other side—the side that 
does not look so rosy; and yet I shall 
try to show that this very dark side is 
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rot. Such, in brief, is the report as to 
conditions in North Dakota. Somewhat 
the same condition prevails in South Da 
kota, Minnesota and Wiseonsin although 
to a less degree. No wonder there has 











Sweet-clover pasturage where sleek 
fat cows are feeding in the vicinity of Chris 
tine, North Dakota. In this locality beekeeping 
flourishes to a moderate extent 


going to turn that land from one of 

wheat-growing and loss into one of milk 

and honey at a profit as the result of the 

introduction of sweet clover and alfalfa 
‘particularly the former. 


That Dark Side of North Dakota. 

Here is the way the dark side has been 
given to me: 

Many banks have failed in that state 
within the past vear. Fifty per cent of 
the farmers have not paid their taxes on 
their farms within two years. Hundreds 
if not thousands are land-rich but money 
poor. Many can not raise a dollar, because 








Fig. 2 How sweet clover grows in south 
eastern North Dakota 


the farms are already mortgaged for as 
much as or more than thev can now be 
sold for, and this very condition explains 
the reason for the failure of so many 
banks. Some of the farmers, realizing that 
they are losing money on every bushel of 
wheat they produce, began growing po 
tatoes; but the plain fact is at the pres 
ent time, thousands of bushels of these 
tubers are lving in the ground because 
the farmers can not afford to dig them. 
Of course the potatoes will freeze and 














Fig. 3 Sweet-clover and alfalfa hog pasture 
near Scotland, South Dakota. That portion of 
the field nearest to the fence is sweet clover, 
and that portion over at the right is alfalfa 
Notice how the hogs have cropped down the 
sweet clover, seeming to prefer it even to al 
falfa. This is only after they have been edu 
cated to know the value of sweet clover. Others 
have reported how horses and cattle would 
desert stacks of alfalfa hay for a stack of 
sweet clover 
been a political upheaval on the suppo 
sition that the ‘‘regulars’’ in polities 
are to blame, that it is time to turn the 
rascals out and put another bunch in. 
Perhaps so. 
Why This is a Land of Promise. 

It will be natural for one to ask how 
(if these eonditions have been correct 
lv reported) can this land of promise 
ever amount to much for bees? Don’t 











Fig 4 Oo. G Borton of Seotland, North Da 
kota, addressing a local county association of 
beekeepers near Mitchell, South Dakota. Mr 
3orton is one of the leaders in the bee busi 
ness in that state. In 1921 he was offered $1000 
for 23 coionies of bees He refused the offer 
and with those same bees he produced $3000 
worth of honey which he sold for cash, and 
had the hees left 


you see that these very conditions, bad 
as they are, are the very ones that are 
going to bring about, in 10 or 20 years, 
a land flowing with milk and honey, and, 
of course, that means carloads and ear 
loads of beef, mutton and pork. 
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Any one who has watched the rise and 
fall in the price of wheat over the coun 
try can not fail to see that less wheat 
should be produced, and that, instead 
there should be grown something else 
that the public wants and will pay a 


good price for. The public decidedly 
wants dairy products—milk, butter and 


cheese—largely, | suppose, because these 
articles are so rich in vitamines. That 
dear public is also demanding more beef, 
mutton and pork, or why would this 





-~ 


Fig. 5 Prof. W. L. Webster, entomologist for 
the Agricultural College at Fargo, North Da 
kota He is one of the college men who sees 
the great possibilities of sweet clover and the 
rdvancement of beekeeping in North Dakota 
Hie has done as much as or more than any other 
man in the whole state to show beekeepers and 
rmers how they can make their farms pay 
y putting in sweet clover in place of so much 
wheat 


same public be willing to pay the high 
prices that prevail? 

Is it not plain that the thinking far 
mers in the Dakotas will drop the pro 
duction of so much wheat and potatoes 
and raise such crops as are adapted to 
their soil which at the same time will 
develop the dairy business? There is al 
ways a demand for butter, cheese and 
milk. Along with dairy produets will 
come plenty of meat, and last, but not 
least, bees and honey. Some of the Da 
kota farmers are beginning to see that 
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sweet clover, which will help them out 
of their dilemma, is the key that will 
unlock the door to success, will pay off 
the mortgages, and enable them to com 
pete with the farmers that are nearer 
the great markets, because the price of 














Fig. 6 \ small apiary near 70 acres of 

sweet clover that produced in 1923 550 pounds 

of honey on the average It must not be un 
derstood that these averages are common 


these products will leave a fair profit 
after the freight is paid. TFhousands and 
thousands of acres of sweet clover are 
being put in, in North and South Da 
kota, not because the farmers wish to 
grow this kind of crop, but because they 
are forced to do it er go into a state of 


mail| 





Fig. 7 How horses and cattle are thrivir 
on sweet clover and alsike in the vicinity of 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


poverty infinitely worse on account of 
the terrible severe winters of North Da 
kota especially. The illustrations here 
with go to show what is being done in 
isolated spots in both North and South 
Dakota, 

While alfalfa is being grown, and can 
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be grown in North and South Dakota, it 
is not suitable for pasturage for cattle, 
on account of the bloat. On the other 
hand, sweet-clover pasturage seldom 
causes bloat, and may be regarded as 
perfectly safe, especially during a dry 
season. While sometimes during a wet 
year, farther south, sweet clover may 
cause bloat, that condition seldom pre- 
vails in the Dakotas. That fact alone 
will go a long way toward the growing 
of sweet clover instead of alfalfa, and 
sweet clover always means honey. 


Large Yields Are Not Always Secured 


Every Year. 
While enormous individual yields of 
honey have been secured from sweet 


clover in North and South Dakota, it 
should not be understood that these same 
large yields are secured by every one in 
this land of promise; and neither should 
it be understood that every year is 
equally good for reaching the top notch 
in honey production. For instance, in 
1922 the yield per colony was high. In 
1923 the yield dropped down to but lit 
tle better than 50 per cent of normal 
the poorest season that has oceurred in 
years. 

It would be folly for the beekeepers of 
the country to be rushing up into the 
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Dakotas now, for practically all the 
sweet-clover territory is already taken; 
but the man who has a wad of money 
could probably buy farms in favored 
areas at a low price, because many far- 
mers would like to sell out, since they 
are not likely to see the vision of sweet 
clover and milk and honey such as I have 








Fig. 8.—Another apiary in North Dakota that 
produced 24,000 pounds of sweet-clover honey 
from 100 colonies in 1923. 
pointed out. In the mean time the av 
erage beekeeper who is now fairly well 
located should stay right where he is. 
The facts about the expansion of sweei 
clover in the Dakotas or elsewhere will 
leak out, and then it will be time for 
the beekeeper who has migratory notions 
to make a special trip into the land of 

promise and see for himself. 
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MOISTURE WITHIN THE BEEHIVE 





At some. seasons 
of the year there is 
not enough moisture 
in the hive for the 
use of the colony, 
and worker bees 


carry water to the keepers’ Chautauqua 


hive for immediate last August.—FEditor. ] 


use, or in some cases 

to be deposited within the hive. Water 
is not stored in cells as is neetar, but 
may be placed on top-bars or in other 
places under some conditions. The gath 
ering of water is more noticeable in the 
period of early spring brood-rearing and 
in hot weather than at other times. In 
certain bee cellars of quite high tempera- 
tures it is recorded that an uneasiness of 
the bees has been relieved by giving wa 
ter in a feeder. 

Several summers ago Mr. Demuth made 
an interesting observation in the apiary 
of the Bureau of Entomology. By mis 
take an entrance-reducing block had been 
pushed into the hive and was not no 
ticed when the time came for these blocks 
to be removed. It closed the entrance 
too much during the hot weather of mid 
summer, so that the normal ventilation 
of the colony was impeded and evident 
ly the temperature within the hive be 
eame too high. When this colony was 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Water Sometimes Gathered by the Bees ;; 
and at Other Times Expelled from the 
Hives 


[This paper was read in part at the Bee- 





opened on a_ hot 
day in midsummer, 
was noted that 
drops of some liquid 
were deposited on 
the frames, much in 
Madison, Wisconsin, the manner of nee 
tar when it is being 
brought to the hive 
during the rush of an exceedingly heavy 
honey flow. There was at this time a 
complete dearth of neetar. On tasting 
this liquid, it was found to be water, 
evidently brought to the hive to be 
evaporated and thus to reduce the tem 
perature within the hive, since evapora 
tion of water causes the absorption of 
considerable amounts of heat. 
Bees Gather Least Amount of Water 
During Honey Flow. 

In an interesting paper published by 
deLayens, the well-known French botan- 
ist and beekeeper, in the Bulletin d’ae 
clim. de France for 1880, page 298, he 
shows that while considerable amounts 
of water are taken from a waiter reser 
voir in the apiary before the honey flow 
begins, this collection entirely 
when nectar comes to the hive in con 
siderable amounts. For example, on 
May 22, a total of three liters of water 
was taken from the reservoir, on the 


ceases 
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next day this was reduced to one liter 
and steadily until May 27 
when the honey flow was well on, when 
no water was taken from the reservoir 
by the another series of ob 
servations he correlates the colleetion of 
water with the weight of honey gath 
ered by the bees and finds a definite and 
close inverse correlation. For example, 
on July 15, the bees in his apiary took 
five liters of water from his reservoir 
while a strong colony in the apiary gain 
ed only 120 grams. There was a steady 
decrease in the amount of water taken 
and an equally steady increase in the 
nectar collected, until on July 19 no 
water was taken from the reservoir while 
the strong colony gathered 1.390 kg. 


decreased 


bees. In 


Another series of interesting observa 
tions are recorded by Gendot in L’Api 
culteur for 1907, page 164. He noticed, 
as have many beekeepers, that bees col 
lect water from compost heaps. To de 
termine whether they are attracted by 
the character of the material which they 
may there collect or whether some other 
factor is involved, he made certain 
tests. He found that the standing wa 
ter about the compost had a higher tem 
perature than that of the surrounding 
air, He then set out in his apiary two 
reservoirs containing pure water, one at 
air temperature and the other somewhat 
heated. During the month of April the 
collected over 43 liters of water 
from the reservoir that was heated and 
only a little over 7 liters from that 
which was not heated. He made proper 
allowances for extra evaporation of the 
heated water in that reservoir. Later on 
when the outer air became warmer, the 
bees visited one reservoir as much as the 
other. He found that it takes a 
longer time for a bee to take a 
witer than of water that 
heated. Several observa 
tions are quoted regarding the amount 
of water per colony that is taken by the 
bees and Gendot states that after heat 
ing the water, his colonies took an aver 
half liter daily, most 


bees 


also 
much 
lona of cold 
is somewhat 


age of almost a 


such observations being of smaller 
amounts per colony. Evidently bees will 
tuke enormous quantities of water in 


spring if it is conveniently placed, and 
it is safe to assume that thev do not 
take it need it. 

Elimination of Water in Summer. 

At times of a heavy honev flow large 
quantities of water from the 
evaporation of the excess water in nee 
tar must be eliminated. Various analy 
ses of nectar show that the water content 
varies greatly, and this is easily observed 
by any beekeeper. Some unripe honeys, 
or partly ripened nectar, are exeeedingly 
thin, while in nectar Is 
brought to the condition of 


unless they 


arising 


some causes 


hive in a 
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thickness which resembles honey. In gen- 
eral, thick nectars are found in arid re 
gions or in periods of warm weather, as 
one might expect, while thin neetars are 
found during early honey flows in spring. 
Nectars from some species of plants are 
almost always thin, while that from 
other species is usually thick. 

This elimination of water from nectar 
not only influences the humidity within 
the hive but causes a large amount of 
work for the bees. The work which the 
bees are called upon to do varies greatly 
according to the outer temperature, since 
in cool weather the relative humidity of 
the outer air is usually higher, making 
evaporation more difficult, and further- 
more the temperature of the hive must 
then be kept relatively higher than that 
of the outer air. Some nectars have a 
water content If this 
is the case, to obtain 100 pounds of hon 
ey, which would contain about 20 pounds 
of water in the final product, the origi 


as high as 80%. 


nal neetar would weigh 400 pounds, 
which would consist of 80 pounds of 


sugar and 320 pounds of water. Of this 
vast amount of water, 300 pounds must 
be eliminated before the honey is ripe, 
or three times the weight of the result 
ing honey. 

To transform water into water vapor 
requires a large amount of heat, namely, 
535.9 small calories per gram of water, 
or enough to raise the temperature of 
the gram of water 535.9 degrees Centi 
grade. To evaporate the 300 pounds of 
water mentioned would then se 
quire 72,923.664 large calories. On the 
assumption that the sole source of these 
heat calories is the food of the bees, it 
would require the consumption of over 
19 pounds of honey to evaporate this 
water. It is evident that the bees must 
under some circumstances consume large 
amounts of honey to obtain the energy 
necessary for the evaporation of the ex 
eess water in nectar. This in turn causes 
the necessity for gathering more nectar 
to take the place of the honey consumed 
in this process. If it were not true that 
the external heat assists the bees great 
ly in this elimination of water, the honey 
crop would in some eases be greatly re 
duced. 

The evaporation of the surplus water 
in nectar is one of the most interesting 
things in the hive behavior of the bees. 
There are still many undetermined points 
regarding this course of behavior, but 
generally the returning field bee 
little toward this ripening but 
its load in the first convenient 
This may be in the mouth of a young 
hive bee, in a cell of the brood-nest, 
even one containing an egg or a young 
larva, or even on the bottom-bar of a 
brood-frame. From this point on, the 


above 


does 
deposits 


place. 
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ipening process probably depends on the 
vork of the younger hive bees. They 
move it from place to place, often with 


no apparent purpose, but the outcome 
of their work is that the thin nectar is 
placed in cells so as to expose as much 


surface as possible, thus aiding evapora- 
tion. Evaporation is also increased in 
proportion to the movement of air over 
the exposed surface of the liquid, and the 
bees fan currents of air through the hive, 
even though it may be several stories 
high, and thus hasten evaporation. How 
this fanning becomes regular, in on one 
side and out on the other side of the en- 
trance, is still one of the mysteries of 
bee life. Several investigators have stud- 
ied the number of bees engaged in fan- 
ning at the entrance, and find that this 
number is in close relation to the amount 
of evaporation going on within the hive, 
so that it is evident that in the marvel- 
ous division of labor within the colony, 
about the right number assume this task. 

The exact relative humidity at various 
times and in various parts of the hive is 
still a subject needing investigation. At- 
tempts have been made to determine 
this, but usually the instruments have 
not been kept at the temperature of the 
center of the brood-chamber, and since 
relative humidity and temperature are 
closely correlated, this failure leads to 
errors in conclusions. It is desirable to 


know to what extent the relative hu- 
midity of the hive is controlled and 
fairly constant, and whether this con- 


trol, if there is any, extends to all parts 
of the hive, or whether it-oecurs only 
within the brood-nest. When Mr. De 
muth and the writer were investigating 
conditions within the hive in winter, an 
effort was made to determine the rela- 
tive humidity of the air within the clus 
ter during the winter, but the instrument 
devised for this purpose failed to give 
satisfactory results. There seems to be 
a fairly constant relative humidity with 
in the eluster area in winter, and under 
good conditions of wintering, this is not 
a saturated atmosphere. It may well be 
saturated in colonies that are wintering 
badly from lack of adequate protection 
or in cold Data are greatly 
needed) on for the active 


cellars. 
this subject 
senson, 

Absorption of Water by Honey. 

Honey has the power to take up mois 
ture from a saturated atmosphere or one 
in which the relative humidity is high, 
while in an atmosphere of low relative 
humidity it gives off some of its moisture 
and becomes thicker. Various efforts have 
been made to continue evaporation after 


honev is extracted, and this practice 
seems to be common in some parts of 
the world. The practice of storing hon 


ey in large tanks in California probably 
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is beneficial in this respeet. A recent 


paper by Waters of the Wellington, New 


Zealand, Biology Laboratory is of in- 
terest in this connection. He exposed 


honeys of various specific gravities to 
atmospheres of various relative humidi- 
ties and noted the change in the specific 
gravity of the honeys. He finds that 
heavy honeys give off little moisture in 
dry atmospheres but attract relatively 
more moisture from a saturated atmo- 
sphere, while thin honeys part with 
moisture in a dry atmosphere but attract 
less moisture in a saturated atmosphere. 
The samples used attracted moisture 
from the saturated atmosphere much 
more quickly than they parted with it in 
a dry atmosphere, which indicates the 
necessity for great care in the exposure 
of honeys to the air after extracting. 
Fermentation of honeys, perhaps a year 
after extracting, is far more common 
than is usually supposed. Part of this 
may be due to the extracting of unripe 
honeys, but in all probability the great- 
est cause of this loss is the failure prop- 
erly to protect the honey from ex- 
cessive relative humidity while stored. 
The attraction of moisture from the 
atmosphere is more commonly observed 
in comb honey than in extracted honey, 
because the honey is readily diluted by 
absorption of moisture from the air, in 
spite of the wax capping. There is a 
common belief among beekeepers that 
honey thinned by the absorption of wa- 
ter from saturated air is one of the 
causes of the condition known as dysen- 
tery. There is no reliable evidence that 
this is the and the probable ex- 
planation of the prevalence of dysentery 
in cellars where the combs are damp and 
mouldy is that under such conditions the 
bees must generate much heat and must 
therefore consume more honey than in a 
good dry cellar of higher temperature. 


enuse, 


These explanations of the source of 
the water vapor within the hive and the 
discussion of the laws which govern its 
elimination as vapor serve to show how 
intimately the behavior and welfare of 
the colony are connected with this prob 
lem and show conelusively that there is 
great need of further investigations on 
this subject. It will require the devis 
ing of special scientific apparatus and 
the taking of records over considerable 
periods of time, for without long obser 
vations the reeords will be of almost no 
value but will merely complicate an al 
ready confused subject. It is clear from 
what has been said that enormous quan 
tities of water must be given off from the 
colony at all seasons of the year, chiefly 
of course during the period when nectar 
is being ripened. That this may leave 
the hive in the form of water vapor, it 
must be earried out in an atmosphere 
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which at all times is kept warm enough 
so that condensation may not oceur. 
During the colder seasons of the year 
this requires heavy insulation. 


The elimination of water from the 
hive in winter, the gathering of water 


for the regulation of temperature and 
the evaporation of water from nectar are 
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examples of the necessity for a study of 
the physical conditions within the hive. 
All of these phenomena follow well 
known physical laws, and the solution 
of many of the problems in beekeeping 
rest in a proper understanding of such 
laws. 


Washington, D. C. 
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SOME PACIFIC COAST BEEKEEPERS 


Once upon a time, 
a young Austrian 
set out for America 
to seek his fortune. 
He had heard and 
believed tales of the 
wonderful opportunities there and his 
heart was full of hope. But Joe, for that 
is his true name, found himself at the 
end of his eighth year in this country, set- 
tled, apparently for life, in a shoe fae 
tory in St. Louis. He himself could not 
have told just how it happened. In the 
old country he had followed agricultural 
pursuits, and being shut up all day in a 
room filled with machinery and the smell 
of leather suited neither his temperament 
nor his accustomed mode of life. Even 
the hordes of men who worked there ap 
peared to be exact counterparts of one 
another. They did the same work, ate 
the same kind of food and even cracked 


the same old jokes, mostly at the ex 
pense of poor Leo, who was ‘‘bugs on 
bees.’’ 

Leo had five stands, or colonies, of 


honeybees, and if talk could have multi 
plied them, he would have had a million. 
His ineessant diseourse, like the noise of 
the machinery, became a part of the daily 
routine, and if by accident he stopped 
for a moment the boys would start him 
off again with ‘‘ Well, Leo, how are those 
king bees coming on?’’ 

Joe listened, but not from choice. He 
barely glanced at the copy of Gleanings 
Leo triumphantly produced to prove some 
point in his argument. ‘‘What was the 
use of publishing a magazine on bees so 
long as Leo could talk?’’ Joe wanted to 
know. 

Meanwhile he grew more and more dis 
contented. His days were passed in vain 
endeavors to reduce the huge stacks of 
and uppers waiting to be fitted 
into the finished shoe, and his sleeping 


soles 


hours were a nightmare of boots with 
heavy soles and wicked nails. So when 
a letter came from a cousin in Califor 


nia, Joe answered it in person and se 
eured a job there as ranch manager. 
Here was opportunity ‘‘like what he 
had heard about.’’ Here were good black 
dirt, modern equipment and an adequate 
and Joe immediately 


irrigating system, 


By Dora Stuart 
How One Man Established Himself in 
Beekeeping by Buying up Diseased Col 


onies 


began planning to 
secure some land of 
his own to build up 
a home and compet 
ency for himself 
and his family. He 
became a constant reader of the real es 
tate advertisements in the daily papers 
and that is how he chanced to see ‘‘ Bees 
for sale!’’ 

Joe Launches into the Bee Business. 

Joe remembered Leo and laughed, then 
grew thoughtful as from the depths of 
his subeonsciousness arose his friend’s 
glowing accounts of fabulous yields of 
honey and how fortunes could be made 
‘if a man only had eapital.’’ 

Anyhow, it would do no harm to have a 
look at the Only one colony re- 
mained, and the owner explained that, 
too, had to go to comply with a new or- 
dinance prohibiting bees inside the city 


bees. 


limits. He further explained that for 
$20 he was willing to ‘‘sacrifice’’ this 


choice colony reserved especially for 
himself. Knowing nothing about bees or 
their market value, Joe would quite as 
readily have paid $50. As it was he 
paid out an extra dollar to have the col 
ony inspected by a reputable beeman, 
making a total of $21 for a colony of 
bees in a three-story eight-frame hive. 
While making his new possession com 
fortable beneath the shade of a fruit 
tree, he reeeived his initiatory sting 
without abatement of enthusiasm. Nei 
ther was he disturbed when neighbors 
dropped in one by one and casually in 
formed him that he had been stung on 
the price; that swarms were worth only 
about a dollar; that he ‘‘eouldn’t do 
nothing with bees nohow’’ as the county 
was rotten with foul brood; that one 
man had lost 1500 colonies from disease; 
and, as a clincher, that the county had 
no inspector nor inspection laws. Appar 
ently beekeeping was at its lowest ebb. 
He Wants to See a Case of Foul Brood. 
Joe listened patiently and coneluded 
that, if it would ever pay him for ‘‘ fool 
ing with bees,’’ he must first 
quainted with foul brood. So he set out 
on a still hunt to loeate his enemy. Every 
glimpse of a beehive would bring his 
Ford automatically to a standstill, but no 
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ne would show him foul brood, much 
ess admit having it. At last he came to a 
strange sight. A tall man was carrying 
objects from beehives and dropping them 
into a large cylinder which was belching 
smoke and flame. On eloser inspection 
Joe found these objects were frames of 
honey and bees, and he watched until 
the entire lot was disposed of, hives and 
ill. The tall man explained that he was 
exterminating foul brood, and showed 
him the dead larvae and other symptoms 
of the disease. But Joe had somehow ac- 
quired a Government bulletin on the 
treatment of foul brood, and he inquired 
if the disease might not be cured by 
treating instead of destroying the colo 
nies. The tall man admitted it could 
be done, but that his own was the surer 
method. 

Joe was now more eager than ever to 
manipulate sick colonies even if he had 
to buy them. His ad brought results and 
eight stands were purchased at a dollar 
and a half each, empty hives to be re 
turned.to the owner. Others soon learned 
of the transaction and another eight 
colonies were bought on the same terms. 
His third purchase was a stack of empty 
hives, the long since having 
died from disease, much to the disgust 
of Mrs. Joe when she saw him driving 
into the yard with ‘‘such a _ pile of 
junk.’’ From this lot he secured 30 two 
story hives for only about $40 during 
the peak of the war time prices. 

Acquires Title of Foul Brood Stutz. 

By this time Mrs. Joe was becoming 
reconciled to the odor of boiling wax, 
slumgum and seorched wood, but her 
humiliation knew no bounds when they 
were stopped while driving through town 
by a rough-looking man who wanted to 
know if Joe was ‘‘the guy that bought 


eolonies 


foul brood.’’ All the beemen were 
laughing at him. Even the youngsters 
referred to him as ‘‘foul brood Stutz,’’ 


not because he scattered the disease but 
beeause he bought it, actually paid good 
money for it. One beeman said he was 
crazy to buy foul brood when he had just 


burned up 12 colonies he might have 
had for the asking. 

But Joe laughed last and best that 
fall when the newly-appointed county 


bee inspector, who lived within contami 
nation distance of Joe’s foul brood pur 
chases and was correspondingly anxious, 
O. K’d 21 healthy one-story colonies. 


Making One Apiary Flourish Where Sev- 
eral Existed Before. 

The following spring Joe continued on 
the same plan and with the addition of 
14 diseased colonies, together with ex- 
tractor, settling tank and uneapping 
box, ete., for $100, he increased to 45 
colonies from which he harvested 6800 
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pounds of honey. At 10 cents a pound 
the crop brought a sum sufficient to pay 
for all apiary outlay up to that time. 

The second year the yard was in- 
creased to 75 eolonies. 

The third year, with an apiary of 95 
colonies and a crop of four tons, Joe 
made the first payment on his own little 
block of Mother Earth. He had also 
made two valuable discoveries: First, 
that foul brood troubles were traceable 
to individual colonies standing around in 
orchards, and to earelessness or neglect 
on the part of larger apiarists. Second, 
that a gentleman farmer has no business 
with bees. It is a man’s job and a dirty 
job that requires old clothes and sleeves 
rolled up. 

The present and fourth year, the bees 
produced a substantial payment toward 
the well and pumping system on Joe’s 
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Joe Stutz, Chieo, Calif.. is locally known as 
‘*Foul Brood Stutz.’’ His greatest delight is 


finding and cleaning up American foul brood. 
seven-aecre ranch. Nor has Joe neglected 
the theoretical side of beekeeping. He 
was an earnest student at the Govern- 
ment bee school recently held in Berke 
ley, and he is always to be found in 
every movement that is beneficial to the 
industry. More than all this, he finds 
time to play with his family. 


It was a long way from ‘‘boots to 
bees’’ but the progression was logical 


from the foot to the head of his eraft. 
And he is perfectly willing for someone 
to ‘*boot’’ him if he is ever found with 
53.) 
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LEARNING AND UNLEARNING 
By Leslie Burr 


Systematic Attention to Queens Espe- 
cially Necessary in Tropical Beekeeping 


where Honey Flow Comes in Winter 


While it is not 
complimentary, yet 
it is a fact quite 
generally admitted, 
that the average 
beekeeper generally 
works his bees on the Sam 
Bill Putitoff method. Few beekeepers 
have a set sehedule for working their 
yards, and as to the keeping of hive ree 
ords, when the method is other than a 
matter of memory, it is generally an in 
complete one or a cumbersome book 
method that breaks down when the bee 
keeper is rushed with work. 

One thing that favors the Sam Slop 
stvle of beekeeping in the North is that 
many of the things take eare of them 
selves; for example, the colonies breed 
up in the spring and cease rearing brood 
in the fall without any particular atten- 
tion of the beekeeper, and as a _ result 
(barring foul brood) the Sam Slop bee 
keeper, when grounded in the principles 
of practical bee culture, makes a credit 
able showing. 

As for myself, my first season in Cuba 
proved to my own satisfaction, first, that 
I was but a Sam Slop beekeeper; second, 
that I had a lot of habits that I had ae 
quired; third, that I knew nothing of sys 
tematie apiary work; and, fourth, that 
I was but a tyro when it came to prae 
tical bee eulture. 

My Cuban beekeeping experience be 
gan with Glen E. Moe, and as I look 
back, I eannot reeall ever having known 
any beekeeper who worked his bees in a 
more systematic manner. 

Mr. Moe worked his bees on a ten-day 
schedule up to the main honey flow 
whieh that from Mareh to Octo 
ber the bees were worked every ten days. 
Perhaps in giving an idea of Cuban bee 
keeping I can not do better than to set 
forth the system followed in Mr. Moe’s 
apiaries. 

Apiary and Hive Arrangement. 

The hives in the apiaries were arranged 
generally on the Dr. Miller plan, that is, 
they were in double rows, back to back, 
this arrangement making a lane for the 
beekeeper and another and larger lane 
for the flight of the bees. The hives were 
standard 10-frame Langstroth, with flat 
covers. In the working of the hives the 
cover of the hive just worked served as 
a place on which to put the super when 
working the brood-nest of the next hive. 
When robbers were about, a cover could 
be placed on the super making it safe 
from robbers. 

The frames were non-spacing, with ex- 
tra-heavy end-bars, wired with two hori- 
zontal wires after the system used by 
W. L. Coggshall. The reason for having 
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the frames non 
spacing was that 
there would be no 


obstructions in the 
way of the honey 
knife when uneap 
The extra-heavy end-bars of the 
were for added strength, as in 
taking off honey, when the frames were 
not too heavy, it was the practice to lift 
them up an inch or two and drop them 
back on the rabbets in the super. The jar 


ping. 


frames 


that the frame of honey gets by being so 

dropped is more effective and quicker in 

removing bees from the comb than is pos 

sible with any other method I know. 
System of Hive Records. 

The system of hive records employed 
had been devised with the idea of having 
before the apiarist all that it 
essary he should know at the time the 
colony was worked. Records were kept 
on the hive cover. A carpenter’s lead 
pencil was used, and each time the hive 
worked a notation of the eondition 
was made. 


was nee 


was 





\ stone on the top of the hive is used to indi 


cute the condition § of the colony as to the 
queen On the front it indicates that the 
colony is queenless On the middle it indi 
cates the presence of queen-cells and on the 
rear it indicates that the colony has a _ virgin 
queen 

In addition to the peneil reeords or 
rather notations, stone markers’ were 
used to indicate queenless colonies. The 
original system ef stone markers used 


by Mr. Moe consisted in placing a stone 
in the eenter of the hive to indicate 
queenlessness alone. If cells were in the 
hive the stone was placed on the front of 
the cover. To indicate a virgin queen the 
stone marker was placed on the back, or 
rear of the hive eover. 

This system was too complicated for 
the Cuban help. They continually got 
the positions indicating the cells and vir 
gin queens mixed up. So I changed the 
reading of the stone indicators, having 
the stone on the front of the cover to 
indicate ‘‘queenless,’’ on the center to 
indicate *‘ and on the rear to in- 
dieate ‘‘virgin queen.’’ The stone thus 
progressed along the hive cover, follow- 
ing the natural course of events. After 
this change, the Cubans had no difficulty 


cells, ve 


in remembering what the stones indi- 
eated and in keeping such records. 
In all cases of queenlessness a comt 


containing eggs and larvae was given the 
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colony, the month and day always being 
noted on the top-bar of the frame with 
a pencil. The next time the colony was 
worked, as a rule, all that was necessary 
in order to ascertain the condition of the 
colony was to take out the marked frame. 
Wheelbarrow, Pencil and Putty Knife. 

In the long grind of bee work before 
and after the main honey flow, the tools 
of the apiarist, in addition to the smoker, 
consisted of the carpenter’s pencil for 
keeping records; the broad-bladed putty 
knife as a hive-tool, and a wheelbarrow, 
with empty supers, or whatever else hap- 
pened to be necessary. In such working 
of bees a hundred colonies were consid- 
ered a fair day’s work. Just what had 
to be done when working the colonies de- 
pended on the season and conditions. At 
times there was little to do other than 
looking after the queenless colonies and 
weeding out the poor queens. At other 
times stores and brood had to be equal- 
ized, honey and brood being taken from 
those that were strong in these and given 
to those that needed them. Then just be 
fore the honey flow a great deal of 
brood-spreading had to be done to get 
the bees in the best possible condition 
for the honey flow. 

But before going into the matter of 
brood-spreading, which, by the way, is 
an art, there is more to be said econ- 
cerning the three stone signs on the 
queenless colonies, for there is no better 
practical method of keeping tab on colo- 
nies that are without laying queens. In 
actual practice it was seldom found nee- 
essary to leave any colonies-without eith- 
er cells or virgin queens. In a yard of 
three or four hundred colonies almost al- 
ways ripe queen-cells were to be found 
that could be given to colonies in need 
of them, so that, as a rule, every colony 
that was originally mafked with a stone 
on the front of the cover would have the 
stone on either the center or rear by the 
time the working of the yard had been 
completed. Then to know the number 
of queenless colonies in a yard, all that 
is necessary is to count the stones. Also, 
there were times when all that was nee- 
essary would be to work the queenless 
colonies, letting the other colonies go 
over until the next regular ten-day opera- 
tion. On such days no time was lost in 
looking for the queenless colonies. All 
that had to be done was to work the 
stone-marked colonies. 

With me, the using of stone markers 
is as much a habit as putting on my hat 
when I go out of doors. I always so mark 
the queenless colonies. In working bees 
for others, I have had some amusing ex- 
periences as a result. The first experience 
was in eastern Cuba. I had hired out to 
a beekeeper having some seven or eight 
hundred colonies. The first apiary | 
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worked was a yard where there had been 
a lot of swarming, and as a result I found 
that about 40 per cent of the colonies 
were without laying queens. I had to 
gather up all the stones in the neighbor- 
hood to mark the queenless colonies, 

The next day the owner of the yard 
arrived. He was curious about the stones 
on the covers, and when informed that 
each hive that was marked with a stone 
was without a laying queen, he exploded 
with wrath. The yard contained about 
200 colonies, and he stated that he had 
worked the yard the week previous and 
that he had found not to exceed half a 
dozen queenless colonies, and ended up 
by accusing me of killing his queens. 
Then when he got his breath he pointed 
to the nearest hive marked with a stone, 
and stated that he particularly remem- 
bered that colony had a laying queen the 
week previous. 

The stone on the cover indicated that 
a virgin queen was present, I immedi- 
ately opened up the hive and showed him 
that, aside from the marked frame of 
eggs and larvae that I had given the 
colony, the only brood present was a few 
cells of sealed brood that was about 
ready to emerge. I further showed him 
the cell where the queen had emerged, 
and ealled his attention to the polished 
condition of the cells of the brood- 
combs. Seven of the other colonies con- 
taining virgins, and having no unsealed 
brood other than the marked frame that 
I had given them, were opened up and 
the condition called to his attention. I 
then gave him my opinion of him as a 
practical beekeeper and quit my job. 

Since then I have found that there are 
plenty of extensive honey producers who 
can work colony after colony that is 
queenless and never know it. In faet, 
this is so prevalent that, when working 
bees for others, I always made it a rule, 
whenever possible, to work the eolonies 
of a yard that had been worked by some 
other person the previous working. As a 
result of this, I several times demon 
strated to beekeepers that in working a 
yard they had been aware of but a 
fraction of the queenless colonies. In 
one case LT had considerable difficulty in 
convineing a large honey producer of the 
North that, on an average, close to half 
of his colonies, spring count, were 
queenless at some time during the sea- 
son. Not all queens do, and few should, 
go through a third season. 

As a final word on the subject, I will 
say: Until the beekeeper gets in the hab- 
it of always examining the combs of the 
colony being worked, for eggs and larvae, 
and of leaving some visible record on the 
hive indicating any queenless condition 
that may exist, he is not even a ‘*Sam 
Slop’’ beekeeper, 
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CATALEPTIC QUEENS 


How a Queen Can Sting Herself on the Foot 
When Held by the Wings 


The discussion of cataleptic queens 
has proved of considerable interest to 
me as it has, no doubt, to many other 
readers of Gleanings during the past 
year. It appears to me, however, that 
when there is a diversity of opinion be- 
tween such authorities as Jay Smith, Al- 
len Latham and R. F. Holtermann, on 
such a subject, there must be somewhere 
a ‘‘nigger in the woodpile.’’ Perhaps 
one of Mr. Smith’s original premises was 
the correct one. Perhaps what is needed 
for such a queen really is ‘‘ vitamines,’’ 
but vitamines of the ‘‘water-soluble’’ 


type. At any rate, let’s look around 
for the ‘‘solution.’’ 
It was. asserted 


that a queen ean 
sting herself in the 
foot. It was asserted 
also that a queen can 
not sting herself in 
the foot. One writer 
stated that the sting 
ing of a foot caused 
catalepsy. Another ~ + Bape 

. 0 empodium and 
writer declared that sting when the foot 
catalepsy may be in- is grasping the ven 


duced under other ‘8! side of the tip 

oe , of the abdomen: a, 

conditions. All of ventral plate; e¢, 

these statements as claw of foot; s 

premises may be true *%"&; - ee 
. oc ° 


at the same time, ex 
cept the first and statements. 
Kither a queen can sting herself in the 
foot or she can not thus sting herself. 

In Gleanings (October, 1923) Mr. La- 
tham asserted that a queen ean not sting 
herself in the foot. He based his asser 
tion upon the relative positions of foot 
and sting when the foot grasps the tip 
of the abdomen. His argument was 
valid in so far as his data were concern- 
ed, but one important detail was omitted 
from his data. The detail which was 
omitted will be supplied, and then, per 
haps, Mr. Latham will agree that his 
eonelusion should be revised. 

Mr. Latham stated that it is the ven- 
tral side of the tip of the abdomen which 
is grasped by the queen. This is per 
fectly correct. It is just because of this 
fact that the empodium, a most vulner 
able portion of the foot, is placed di 
rectly in front of the point of the sting. 
(See illustration.) The empodium may 
then be pierced readily since it is of con 
siderable size and consists of rather soft 
glandular tissue unprotected in many 


second 





places by the usual thickened chitinous 
covering. 

Not only can a bee scing itself in the 
empodium of the foot, but such a case 
actually came under my observation this 
past summer. In this instance it was a 
worker, however, and not a queen. The 
bee in question had been making itself 
obnoxious while some observations were 
being made near a hive. Finally it was 
struck and knocked into the grass. Upon 
second thought it was picked up by the 
wing in order to see if it had been se- 
riously injured. It was then that it 
stung itself. The whole operation was 
seen clearly, and it was accomplished in 
the manner described by Mr. Smith in 
the ease of his queen. (Gleanings, June, 
1922.) In this ease it was the foot of a 
middle leg. The bee was in a helpless 
condition and it was at once taken into 
the laboratory, the leg removed, the 
sting dissected out, and the whole exam- 
ined under the microscope. The accom 
panying photograph was, then made of 
the foot and sting. 

Is it not possible 
that pressure on the 
distended abdomen 
of a laying queen 
may be directly re 
sponsible for 
eases of ‘‘eatalep 
sv?’’ The eareless- 
ness and _ brutality 
with which some bee 
keepers handle deli From a photograph 
eate laying queens is of the sting and leg 
almost beyond belief. of a worker bee 
It is not surgris- whieh had stune ber 
ing, therefore, that that the sting had 
death of the queen been thrust entirely 
sometimes follows through — empo- 
such handling even 
when there is no stinging. On the other 
hand, is it not possible that rough han- 
dling at the time the queen is being 
caught may so pain and terrify a queen 
that stinging by herself sometimes fol- 
lows while she is being held by the wing. 

In econelusion it should be stated that 
I invariably lift laying queens by the 
wing. In order to do this more easily 
the nails of my thumbs and forefingers 
are left at sufficient length to be service 
able. Hundreds of queens have been 
lifted thus, and I have yet to experi- 
ence my first cataleptic queen. 

Nature designed the wings for the 
support of the bee. It seems, therefore, 
that neither the wings nor the muscles 
of the thorax should suffer from sup- 
porting the weight of the bee. 

Baltimore, Md. truce Lineburg. 
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THE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN SOLUTION 
How the Saving of Diseased Combs will Result 


in Increased Honey Crops 


The Hutzelman process (alcohol-forma 
lin) of disinfecting diseased combs will 
doubtless prove a great boon to the ex- 
tensive producer, for the reduction of 
crops, by failure to have a large supply 
of combs ready for the honey flow, is no 
doubt very great and this loss is re 
peated more or less every year with 
many, especially where insufficient funds 
are provided for inspection and where 
re-infection occurs careless 
neighbor beekeepers. 


because of 


Extensive producers in some states 
have assured me that re-infection is so 
common that they seldom have much 


over a two-story outfit of combs at the 
opening of the honey flow; yet, as we 
know, where good honey flows may be 
expected, certainly a three or four story 
outfit of ready-built very de- 
sirable. 

Where abundant comb room is avail- 
able, we all know how quickly an extra 
super of combs may be set on each colo- 
ny of a large apiary, and how quickly 
the combs may be filled with honey; 
while, if the giving of room depends on 
frequent extracting, not only is there 
danger of unripe honey being put on the 
market, but many colonies may become 
crowded for room, resulting in a serious 


loss. 


eombs is 


No point in business beekeeping is 
more important than so to manage that 
every pound possible be stored during 
favorable seasons to make up to 
extent for the sure to 
when the crop will be light. 

The use of Dr. Hutzelnan’s solution 
will be a material help, and perhaps other 
processes may yet be worked out, which 
will accomplish the desired result of 
complete disinfection of diseased combs 
with even labor and expense. How 
ever that may be, all honor to Dr. Hu 
zelman, the first to work out a process by 
which the beekeepers of the world may 
successfully save and use the thousands 
upon thousands of which would 
otherwise have been melted or destroyed. 


some 


sensons so come 


less 


combs 


We expect to use this Hutzelman pro 
but mauve eX 
extent with 


our diseased combs 


limited 


¢ess on 
periment to a 
other 


plans which seem promising, in 
cluding the sodium hypochlorite solu 
tions. One Canadian beekeeper asserts 


that he has had some suecess with a 10 
per cenit solution of formic acid, and it 
may be that by spraying combs with al 
cohol, and then immersing in the formic 
acid solution, or in formaldehyde, results 
may he had. 
If 12 hours ILutzel 


immersion in the 
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man solution gives growth in the labora- 
tory but not in the hive, will 
one please tell me why it should be nee- 
essary to immerse the combs for 48 hours, 
when apparently 24 hours would provide 
an ample margin of safety? |No doubt 
the time of immersion can be reduced to 


some 


24 hours, especially if the combs are 
not badly infected, but if the work is 
done at a time when the combs are not 


needed, the additional 24 hours does not 
add to the expense of sterilizing the 
combs and affords a greater margin of 
safety.—Editor. | 

Perhaps some water could be added to 
the solution, to cheapen it, without hin 
dering the ready penetration of all cells 
and of the foul material. 


So far as I have seen, nothing has 
been said as to whether it is necessary 


to uneap every cell of sealed brood, 
though it has been stated that every cell 
of honey must be uncapped. [It is not 
necessary to uneap the sealed brood since 
these cappings are porous and the solution 
penetrates them readily.—Editor. | 

Perhaps the and foul matter 
might be softened by a longer soaking in 
water, so that less aleohol, or none, would 
be necessary, and perhaps after a long 
soaking in water the sodium hypochlorite 
would be effective and certain. 

The use of solutions such as sodium 
hypochlorite and the aleohol-formalde 
hyde solution may not be at all 
sary on combs which have contained no 
diseased brood, even though they have 
been in supers on diseased colonies, In 
fact, I have known such 
used freely without much, if any, 
infection than occurred with 
of us who have melted every comb in or 
ubove a diseased colony. Yet, I have 
met some who are strongly of the opin 
ion, based on experience, that such use 


combs 


neces 


combs to be 
more 


has those 


of extracting-combs from diseased colo 
nies is disastrous. 

Some years ago, when American foul 
brood was first found in the extensive 


Pennington apiaries near Ontario, Ore., a 
careless helper ran some diseased combs 
through the extractor, and possibly thou 
sands of clean combs were then extracted 
in the machine, I for 
suggestions, and my first sugges ion was 
to melt every comb in all the many hun 
dreds of extracting-supers. This was not 
ueceptable, so my next suggestion was, 
fumigate all combs with formaldehyde, 
using far more formaldehyde than recom 
mended, and for a far longer time. This 
was done, and probably no more disease 
was found thereafter than in the api 
aries of others where melting all combs 
in or above diseased was the 
rule. 

I believe that 


sume was asked 


colonies 


combs which have con 
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tained no diseased brood, yet have been 
in or on colonies will be ren- 
dered safe if subjected to the Chantry 
process, which is as follows: Extract all 
honey, fill every cell with water, weight 
the combs down in a tank, cover with 
water by filling the tank, let soak 24 
hours, extract the water, fill again to 
rinse, and again extract the water, and 
dry where there is a good current of air 
so that the combs will not mold. 

If you test the Chantry plan of clean- 
ing extracting-combs from diseased colo 
nies but which have contained no dis 
eased brood, be careful and thorough and 
don’t blame me if it fails. If it sue 
ceeds, surely there will be no need of 
buying solutions if plain water will do 
the work. 

The development of processes for dis- 
infecting foul may result in a 
higher price for beeswax, as not so much 
will be thrown on the market; and it is 
possible that there will be not so rapid 
an increase in the sales of foundation, as 
those who are not increasing their api 
aries will have less need of foundation. 
On the other hand, the more ample sup- 
ply of combs which may now be had, 


diseased 


combs, 


may result in a greater degree of pros 
perity among the producers of honey, 


which would lead many to increase their 
holdings. 

As one beekeeper wrote me some years 
ago,’’ we need a thousand men working 
on the problem.’’ The final work has 
not been done and will not be done by 
those who advoeate the ruthless destrue 
tion of hives, combs and equipment, but 
rather bv who realize that bee 
keeping is not such a bonanza that in 
the destruetion of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of valuable equipment 
is to be found the way to prosperity. 

Meridian, Ida. E. F. Atwater. 


those 
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GRASSHOPPERS AND SWEET CLOVER 


Sweet Clover Scores Another Point in its Immu- 
nity to Grasshopper Attacks 


It is somewhat surprising that the 
sweet clover enthusiasts have overlooked 
a big factor in favor of their favorite 


plant. So far I have seen no mention in 
the bee and farm journals of the fact 
that sweet clover is comparatively im- 


mune from grasshopper attacks. 

My attention was first called to this 
over a year ago, when the eounty agent 
of Door County, Wisconsin, remarked 
that the grasshoppers were driving the 
farmers to sow more sweet clover. For 
several vears these insects have been a 
hig problem of the northern counties of 
the state and the state department of 
agriculture and the agricultural college 
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have united in a campaign to hold the 
pests in check. Poisoned bait was dis- 
tributed by the ton in several parts of 
the state and a decided improvement was 
noticed, but apparently the warfare will 
have to be kept up indefinitely. 

Some farmers noticed that the sweet 
clover was not seriously injured where 
other crops were almost destroyed. Re- 
cently letters were sent to several coun 
tv agents and entomologists working in 
the affected territory. Without excep- 
tion the replies indicated there was some 
difference noted in the way grasshoppers 
attacked sweet clover as compared with 
other farm crops. The following replies 
are fair samples of the letters received: 
Merritt E. Sibole, agricultural agent, 
Marinette County, probably did not in 
tend to write for publication, when he 
said: **It has been my observation that 
grasshoppers do not bother this plant 
nearly as much as the common clovers. 
This leads me to believe that it is a 
very inferior plant to grow. If the 
grasshoppers do not eat it, what good is 
it anvwav? We do not grow much of it 
in this county, but the majority of farm 
ers say the grasshoppers do not bother 
the young plants nearly so much as they 
do the red clover.’’ 

E. L. Chambers, 


tomologist, savs he 


Assistant State En 
does not see much 
difference in the way the grasshoppers at 
tack the young plants, but they do not 
appear to like the mature leaves of the 
older plants. 

A. A. Granovsky, Assistant in the De 
partment of Entomology of the College 
of Agriculture, says, ‘‘It is my observa 
tion that if they have near-by fields of 
barley, oats or common clover they will 
not do much harm to sweet clover.’’ 

I found beekeepers more enthusiastic 
than these men of science. George Beyer 
of Fish Creek, Wisconsin, said: ‘‘Grass 
hoppers were a contributing factor in 
causing me to quit farming, and I find 
them indirectly helping me to make a 
living from my bees.’’ I asked him to 
explain and he said that sweet clover 
was the only crop grown in that section 
that the grasshoppers did not eat, and 
the farmers were sowing more of it each 
year. 

He then took me to a 15-aere field of 
his favorite plant, grown for hay. The 
second crop was in bloom, and the bees 
were everywhere busy on the blossoms 
while the grasshoppers were very scarce. 
In walking from the field we passed 
through a patch of red clover, and the 
hoppers rose in great numbers ahead of 
us. 

So I am convinced that, in sections 
where these insects are a decided pest, 
there will be a gradual movement of the 
farmers to grow more of this formerly 
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lespised ‘* weed,’ Perhaps some of the 
northwestern states will find it worth 
while to eonsider this factor, as the 
board bill of this pest is considerable in 
some sections of that fertile country. 


Madison, Wis. C. D. Adams. 


qe: & oe" 
BANK EXHIBITS BEES AND HONEY 


A Window Display that Brought Honey to the 
Attention of Thousands Every Day 


Several window displays in a_ well 
known Chicago bank attracted my atten 
tion, and it oceurred to me that an ex 


hibit featuring the beekeeping industry 


would be attractive and most appropri 
ate as well, since the bee is commonly 
accepted as the embodiment of thrift. 





>and honey exhibit in a bank in Ci 
hibit attracts much attention and no doubt w 
It seemed a very good advertising me 
dium as the bank is located on a corner 


which it is estimated about 32,000 people 
pass daily. The officers of the bank re 
ceived the idea with enthusiasm. One 
of them in their service department 


printed posters some of the 


the produce 


deseribing 
more interesting details of 
tion of honey. 

An observation hive was placed in the 
center of the window, and this, of 
course, proved to be the biggest attrac 
tion, About it were grouped 


illustrating the production of comb hon 


sections 


ev—unfolded sections as they are re 
ceived from the factory, folded ones 
with starters, others with partially 
drawn combs, and so on to the com 
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pletely filled 
for sale. 

Standard Hoffman frames were ar 
ranged in a similar manner to show the 
steps in the production of extracted hon 
ev from the time the frames containing 
foundation are put in the hive until the 
honey has been extracted and the empiy 
comb is ready to be returned to the 
Several small jars, each holding 
about a pound of honey from different 
sources, were attraccively displayed. One 
of the posters told how pure honey varies 
in color and _ flavor, the 
flowers from which gathered 
neetar. 

Two large 


and sealed sections ready 


bees. 


depending on 
the bees 
pictures, one of a queen 
and the other a worker bee, were mount 
ed in the background, diagram 
giving the proportions of essential food 


also a 





cago located where 32.000 people pass daily This 
the means ot selling large amounts of honey. 
elements in honey. These were inter 


spersed with placards explaining briefly 
how the combs are built, the honey re 
moved and, most important of all, 
delicious and valuable a food honey is. 
One of the cards which associated 
keeping with banking read as follows: 

‘*Scientists tell us that 2,500,000 trips 
have to be made to gather enough nee 
tar for one pound of honey. The thrift 
of the bee by its preparedness brings the 
that 

‘Tho you save but small amounts 
’Tis regularity that counts.’ ”’ 

We all know the ridiculous 
ideas people have about bees and honey. 
We tried to make the exhibit educa 
tional so that the public might learn some 


how 


bee 


lesson 


some of 
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of the facts about honey. A lady had 
heard about clover honey and wanted to 
know if we cut clover and fed it to the 
bees, and a feed dealer thought chat his 
barn would be a good place to put some 
filled 
folders 
were 


bees because he had it 
hav. Small printed describing 
our honey and ics given to 
eallers and information-seekers. 

The results of the exhibit have been 
most gratifying, and the officers of the 
bank were unanimous in declaring it the 
best display they ever had. Two-thirds 
of a page in a paper published by the 
bank was devoted to a diseussion of the 
‘*bee window’’ as they ealled it, as well 
asa smaller article which is quoted thus: 


with elover 


uses 


Yesterday 
helped a 


nsurance 


learned how our bee window 


prominent general agent of a large 
company 
It seems this insurance agent has his pro 


portionate share of non-productive salesmen 
Instead of the usual customary sales talk, the 
agent had his 
pany him to our bank 


He reque ted 


general non-producers accom 
to see the bee window 
them to 

paying particular 


After the 


study the exhibit 


earefully attention to the 


**hees.’’ salesmen had thoroughly 


observed the bees for a considerable time. the 


boss said, ‘‘If you fellows worked as enthusi 
astically and as hard as those bees work, and 
earried is much conviction In your sales ar 
guments as these bees carry ‘stings.’ then you 


ould fast develop into the greatest insurance 


salesmen in Chieago.’’ 


Copies of this paper are distributed to 
all banks with whieh they do business, 
as well as to all their employees. 

There was always a crowd in front of 
the window—early in the 
well as late at night. Even rain did 
no. keep a crowd from gathering to 
watch the bees. One of the men at the 
bank surprise that the city 
did not object to the exhibit, because at 
times the sidewalk in 
hibit erowded that it diffi 
cult to Several other banks and 
a large department store have made re 
This shows 
valuable adver 
little expense if they will take 
advantage of the opportunities that sur 
round them. 


morning as 


cx pressed 


front of he ex 
wis 80 wis 


pass. 


quests for similar displays. 
that 


tising a 


beekeeper Ss can get 


This exhibit has benefited not only 
our own immediate business but the 
honey industry as a whole. Many thou 


sunds of people viewed the exhibit and 
learned a lictle about how honey is pro 
duced and its value as an everyday food. 
A great many people went into the bank 
to get information about 
honey. Some of these people had a few 
colonies of bees, while others were anx 
start beekeeping and wanted to 
know where to get bees. Kk. Meineke. 
Chieago, Il. 


bees as well as 
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STEAM - HEATED HONEY KNIFE 


A New Knife with a Long Blade and Straight 
Handle 


There are still many of us who ean 
look back and see the various stages 
through which the cold honey knife has 
passed. If I knew who first brought the 
steam-heated honey knife before the pub 
lic L would gladly here give him credit, 
for I know of no one who has given it 
a fair trial who would ever go back to 
the cold knife. Probably the Editor of 
Gleanings can and will enlighten us. 

Last summer at the Brant County, On 
tario, Beekeepers’ meeting, E. C. Hardie 
of Burford, Ontario, drew me aside and 
stated that he wanted to show me some 
thing. The ‘‘something’’ proved to be a 
new design of honey knife. It is a 
steam-heated honey knife which can be 
used either as a right or left, up or 














Fig. 1 R. F 
These men carry 
ed with extracting 
the honey 


Holtermann's helpers for 1925 
on all the operations connect 
simultaneously from hauling 
from ontyards to loading it on the 
cars 


down stroke. The steam pusses through 


the handle, and at that time it passed 
out through a small hole at the poin 


of the knife. This knife strongly ap 
pealed to me and I told him I would take 


two of them, with a boiler and a fire 
pot or blow torch for generating the 
steam, 


When we began extracting I had a 
© bring in the honey from the api 
aries, to uneap and extract. At the same 
time we had the machinery necessary to 
strain the honey as it was pumped into 


oange 
gang 


the tanks and from these tanks we had 
the needed men to remove the covers 
from the crates containing the empty 


cans, fill the cans, put the covers on 
them, repack these filled tins and cover 
the erates as well as to ship the honey as 
soon as we had a carload ready. Fig. 1 
shows this gang with our truck, but your 
humble servant is not pictured among 
them. This crew consists of students 
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who are qualifying themselves for bee 
keeping, men engaged for the season and 
some extracting help employed only for 
the extracting season. 

The two uncappers, Thomas H. Arnold 
if Pennsylvania, U. 8S. A., and Harry 
Easterbrook, Brantford, Ontario, both 
old hands at uncapping, after working 
vith the new knives for several hours, 
isked to be allowed to put the new 











te eee 
Fig. 2 A new steam-heated honey knife with 
traight handle The steam enters and re 


turns through the handle 


knives aside and return to those former 
lv used, the which they 
accustomed. In reply I said: 
‘*Now, look here, boys. You may be 
condemning the new knives because you 
are not accustomed to them. Hardie is a 
sound, level-headed, progressive beekeep 
er, and I feel sure he knows what he is 
talkiug about. 1 do not want you to con 


— 


Fig. 3. A copper tube extends through the 
handle ard almost to the point of the knife 
where steam is discharged into the space be 
tween the copper plate and the knife proper 


ones to were 
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demn the knives lightly, and I would 
like you to keep on using them for some 
time.** 

In a couple of days they stated that 
the new knives were betier than any 
thing else they ever used, but that the 
knives were too long. 

These men did splendid work in un- 
capping combs and kept two 8-frame ex 
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Fie 4 Diagram hawine details of construe 
tion 


tractors going. As the extracting drew 
to a close, I said to them: 

‘“Well, how much are the knives too 
long?’’ 

Imagine my surprise and gratification 
when they both said that the length of 
the knives is just right. 

As a result of this summer’s experience 
Mr. Hardie has made some slight changes 
in the design of the knife. Instead of 
the steam passing out of a hole at the 
point of the knife, the tube with the 
live steam is conducted through «a cop 
per tube from the handle almost to the 
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point of the knife see (Fig. 4) where it 
discharges. The outlet for the steam is 
also through the handle, and both the 
intake and outlet for the steam are prae 
tically through the center of the handle 
of the knife. Only with such an intake 
and discharge could the honey knife be 
used as a right or left, up or down 
stroke. 

The familiar crook, whieh has been 
used in connection with honey knives for 
years, is not in this knife. The handle 
and blade are in a straight line. 





a 














Fig. 5 This old pollen-clogged comb was un 

capped with the new knife. Note the marks 

across the comb as the knife was used saw 
fashion in slicing off the slab of cappings 


Another feature in the use of this 
knife is that a high temperature is re 
quired to heat the steam for it. Mr. Har 
die rightly states that the steam gen * 
erated under these circumstances heats 
the knife much more effectually, there is ' 
but little moisture or water in the steam 
and the boiler does not require much 
water. It is filled only in the morning 
and at noon. The knife with the steam 
passing through it has been plunged into 
a bucket of cold water from the well, 

















Fig. 6 On new combs the surface is left 


smooth after uncapping 


and the blade under such circumstances 
has been too hot for comfort in touch 
ing. 


In the illustrations attached to the ar- 
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ticle, Fig. shows the knife detached 
from the rubber piping and the boiler. 
Fig. 3 shows the knife with a portion of 
the copper sheet which is attached to 
the knife proper and which with the 
knife forms a compartment for contain 


ing the steam, removed, exposing the 
copper tubing which discharges’ the 
steam it conducts near the point of the 
knife. The larger tube attached to the 
handle carries off the exhaust steam and 
through a rubber tube carries it away 


from the 


Fig. 5 shows a 


honey. 

very old and somewhat 
pollen-clogged comb uncapped with this 
knife there was no intention of 
making an exhibit of it. 

In closing let me say that Mr. Hardie 
great importance to a_ good 
heating arrangement—keeping the honev 
knife very hot. In fact, a jet of steam 
almost 15 inches to 20 inehes long was 
constantly passing from the point of the 
knife. 

Mr. Hardie believes that he is the first 
man who has brought before the public 
a knife that has the steam to heat it 
passing through the handles. 

R. F. Holtermann. 
srantford, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE BEES 
How Bees the 


Communicate as to Source of 


Nectar and Pollen 


Professor von Frisch, a German inves 
tigator, shows in his book ‘‘ Die Sprache 
der (The Language of the 
Bees) by how simple means the bees com 
municate good news to each other. Fol 
lowing is a short extract translated from 
that 

Suppose that in the range of flight of 
a eolony of honey plant starts 
blooming. As long as the nectar of those 
blossoms is not gathered, that nectar has 
a chanee to accumulate in abundance. If 
now a searching bee finds this new source 
of nectar, that can take up 
in abundance. Our experience tells us 
that soon she will bring other bees of her 
this new and that this 
coming of new helpers will last until the 
nectar supply and the number of gath 
ering are in the right proportion. 
As soon as enough workers are there to 
gather the nectar supply easily they will 
but don’t 


>: ’? 
2enen 


book: 


bees Pa | 


bee nectar 


colony to 


source 


bees 


go on working, thev get any 
more new helpers from the hive. 
This gives rise to two questions: Why 


is it thet the coming of new workers 
lasts only so long as there is an abund 
anee of nectar? In other words, how do 
the bees tell each other that there is an 


abundant supply of nectar? And how do 
the first discoverers of this abundant 
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bees 


the other the 
In other words, by what 


nectar supply show 


place of it? 


means does the first discoverer inform 
her hive mates of the exact origin of 
that supply? 

The first question is easy to answer, 


if you observe the proceedings in an ob 
servation hive that has marked bees. A 
bee taking up food in abundance, no mat 


ter whether that is nectar, sugar water, 
honey or honeydew, after coming with 
her full load back to the hive usnally 
stages a round dance on the combs. This 


round danee brings the surrounding bees 
to the excitement and 
many of them to leave the hive in search 
of that food supply. On the other hand, 
if the food supply is searce (slow flow 
the workers don’t 
and so no new workers are going out. The 
dance makes known to the other workers 
an abundant food supply. 

It is harder to answer the second ques 


highest causes 


home-coming dance, 


tion. The old traditional assumption 
that the new helpers come along from 
the hive with the discoverer of the new 
supply proved to be wrong. The bees, 


which on account of that round dance 
leave the hive, go independent of that 
dancer and search the range in every di 
rection for miles and probably for their 
whole flying distanee. The finding of the 
flowers which give that abundant food 
supply is made easier for them bv the 
flower odor. Even the faintest odor sticks 
in a truly wonderful way to the body of 


the bees which work on those flowers. 
The hive bees notice this odor on the 
dancing bees and impress themselves 
with that odor when thev surround the 
daneer and examine her abdomen with 


their smelling organs. 


When they fiv out, thev know already 
the odor of the nectar-spending flowers 
and they are looking just for this par 
ticular odor. But when (which seldom 
happens) the nectar-bearing flowers are 
absolutely odorless, this Too may be of 


some help, as the searching bees do not 


have to examine all the different flowers 
with an odor. 
It would be very hard for the search 


ing bees to find such neetar-bearing, odor 
less flowers (wild and others), if 
thev had another communication 
help, namely, the odor organ. 


grapes 


not 


The bees have on their abdomen a 
pocket, rich in glands, which they can 
turn inside out. This pocket when turned 


inside out, gives off an odor which 
can just perceive, but which for the bees 


man 


bees 


is very intensive. The gathering 

which work on a rich source flv around 
this source for a longer time with their 
odor organ turned inside out, and it is 
still turned out when they take up the 
nectar. In this way they odorize that 


working field with their special odor. The 
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new searching bees perceive this odor 
from a great distance and are thereby 
guided to the right place. Likewise the 
flying sound of a bee which is working 
on a rich source is different from the 
flying sound of a bee which works on a 
poor source. But we can positively prove 
that this peculiar flying sound is of no 


consequence in drawing the searchers 
near. 
From the foregoing we see that the 


, 


‘bringing along with them’’ of the new 
helpers to the new neciar source is quite 
different from the way we thought it is, 
and we say right here, it is a whole lot 
more practical. How often Nature fur- 
better solution of a problem 
than men thought could be. For in- 
stance, if the discovering bee would 
bring along with her the other bees, very 
soon there would be an over-supply of 
workers on the first-discovered spot, and 
the other flowers of the same species, 
which are at the same time plentiful all 
around, would be neglected and some of 
them, maybe, never worked at all, which 
would amount to a loss for the flowers as 
well as for the bees. Through this search- 
ing in every direction and especially 
through the direct searching for that par- 
ticular flower odor, they very soon find 
every blossom in their range, but are 
saved from much unproductive searching 
by that wonderful odor organ which 
draws them from a great distance to the 
flowers as soon as only a few bees have 
worked on them. 

Very often adverse weather conditions 
shut off a good nectar flow, and then we 
find only here and there a few scouts in 
that particular field, if rain or cold does 


nishes a 
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not prohibit any flying at all. But as 
soon as with favorable weather the nee- 
tar flow starts again, then after the 


home-coming of the successful scouts, the 
whole crowd is surprisingly soon again 
on the place of their former activity. 
The information that nectar is again to 
be had for the taking is given by means 
of that round dance, which sends out 
new workers too, but acts quicker in the 
case of those bees which already know 
the place. A single contact with a dan- 
cer is usually enough to cause the old 
workers to rush out to the known feed- 
ing place, but new workers go only when 
the dances have gone on for a while. 
There again the odor of the flower 
plays a great role, as from the old worker 
bees, which are just idling around in the 
hive, only those start rushing out which 
have already worked on the same source 
on which the daneer is working. But if 


two crowds work on odorless objects, 
then this means of communication does 
not work. In this ease, through the 


danee of the one party whose source is 
flowing, the members of the other party 


get excited too and rush out to their 
feeding ground where there is nothing 
to get. 


The pollen gatherers communicate in a 
similar way, but their strutting.dance is 
different from the round dance of the 
nectar gatherers and to discern. 
The odor of the incoming pollen is a 
means of communication about the 
source of the incoming supply of pollen 
in ease of the pollen gatherers as the 
odor of the nectar is in ease of nectar 
gatherers. 

Chieo, Calif. 


easy 


R, Deimer, translator. 
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A Scandinavian farmhouse and queer-looking heehives (at the right) 





This curious type of farm 


house, with the beehives in the back vard, is said to be typical in parts of Sweden, 
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A great deal of information of im- 
mense value to every beekeeper who has 
to contend with it, is given in the De 
cember Gleanings on that old and dis 
agreeable subject of foul brood. I am 
thankful that we have at present no 
American foul brood among our 


Rejoice with me. 
a * * 


bees. 


Miss Josephine Morse, on 
develops a rather unusual subject but one 
of great imporcance to many beekeepers, 
for there are many men as well as women 
who are not strong that are keeping 
bees. In fact, | took up beekeeping my- 
self because | was unable to do heavy 
work, and have all my life had to plan 
to save my strength. As I am writing 
these brief paragraphs I am sitting in 
an easy chair by the kitchen stove with 
a thin light board across the arms of the 
chair for a desk. I remember visiting a 
beekeeper many years ago and finding 
him sitting on his shop floor nailing ship 
ping cases together and using the floor 
for a bench and about as communicable 
asaclam, I protested that he was wast 
ing his streng:h, but it made no differ 
ence as he kept right on. It is hard for 
many persons to stand at a bench, but it 
is easv to make a low bench or table 
that will come just above your legs as 
you sit in a comfortable chair and then 
it is easy to do much of a beekeeper’s 
indoor work. Yes, let us save our strength 
when we ean, even if we are ealled lazy 
or shiftless, for we shall need it all be 
fore the good Lord ealls us to a higher 
and more abundant life. 


* * * 


or » 
page éSe, 


I was especially interested in the ar 
ticle by E. R. Root on ‘‘Sectionless Comb 
Honey.’’ Our supply of sections for next 
season, just brought in costing nearly 
#400, added not a little to my interest. I 
had hoped that a better and cheaper wav 
might be found for putting up comb 
honev, but he does not give us much en 
couragement. The best way we have 
found so far has been to cut out and 
pack in tin pails, for which there has 
a good demand this year. 


* * * 


been 


Very instructive is Mr. Bixby’s article, 
page 796, on ‘‘Saving the Bees in Cali 
fornia.’’ While beekeepers in other 
paris of our broad land may not suffer 
such extremes as in California and other 
parts of the West, vet in most parts of 
the North we have our seasons of fail 
ure, and Mr. Bixby’s advice to the Cali 
fornia beekeepers is just as good for 
them as if addressed directly to them. 





a 
by J.E.Crane mS. 
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T have known several such seasons, one 
of which wiped out every colony but 
one in my native town and that was in 
a hive so large as to hold a two years’ 
supply of honey. Yes, sir, Mr. Bixby’s 
advice is all right. 


* 


The article by Dr. E. F. Phillips, com- 
meneing on page 779 on ‘‘ Humidity in 
the Beehive,’’ is very illuminating and 
instructive. It is surprising how few 
people understand the laws that control 
the amount of moisture in the air. If 
it is desirable that the beekeeper should 
understand why moisture collects in his 
beehives, it would seem to be even more 
desirable to know why the air in our 
living rooms becomes so intolerably dry 
in winter, indeed so drv that it chafes 
and irritates the delicate membrane that 
lines the nose and throat. But Nature 
is kind and throws out mucus to cover 
and protect this sensitive membrane, and 
we say we have catarrh and make our 
selves believe it is caused by cold when 
it is caused by the hot air of our living 
rooms. How wonderful are the natural 
laws that surround us! When I think of 
them I feel like the little boy who said, 
*‘T am glad I’se born.’’ 

Leslie Burr, on page 784, takes us io 
Cuba for an outing, and we feel very 
much as we do when we go from home 


and find something new on the table 
that we enjoy greatly. It is out of the 
ordinary, you see. And we have the 


promise of a trip clear through the 
United States to the far-away Hawaiian 
Islands, visiting beekeepers by the way 
without any of the discomforts of travel 
or hotel bills. Won’t it be just fun? 


. 


R. H. Kelty informs us on page 802 
that the annual report of the high 
school agricultural teachers shows that 
the number of beekeeping projects has 
increased 300 per cent the past vear in 
Michigan. It would be interesting in 
this connection to know how much ef 
fort has been made to inerease the econ- 
sumption of honey. 


That report from New York by R. B. 
Willson is certainly great. It makes 
one’s pulse quicken when he reads what 
live men are doing to increase the de 
mand for honey in a practical way. If 
it is not earrying the campaign into the 
enemies’ country, it is at least captur- 
ing neutral territory. 
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In Southern California. —Se"s'ine, 


and more 
sunshine, is the general climatic condition 
of southern California at present. This 
is the season of the year when we must 
expect our so-called winter weather if 
we are to have any at all. This usually 
consists of a few cold nights and an oe 
easional rainy dav. We have had no 
cold nights so far this fall. 


There are no changes of any impor 
tanee to report in crop prospects since 
our last letter Rain has fallen over 


parts of southern California but not in 
sufficient quantities to amount to any 
thing so far as encouragement to the bee- 
keepers is concerned. High winds have 
prevailed at times, and much of the mois 


ture that did fall has dried out. 
While we hear some complaining 
umong the beekeepers, yet there is a 


general feeling of optimism and a hope 
that we will get a crop again as soon as 
the seasons adjust themselves. 

Some apiaries are offered for sale, but 
not so many as one might suppose after 
our extremely poor season. The owners 
ask a price for most of those of- 
fered for sale. One man, who has about 
100 colonies in’ two-story ten-frame 
Langstroth hives, nine dollars per 
colony. While this is not a high price 
for good healthy colonies with plenty of 
stores, yet we believe that_a man could 
buy all that he wanted at a figure as low 
or lower. 

Many beekeepers have removed all of 
the empty combs and supers so that most 
of the apiaries are of one story. This 
is a good way to winter when the apiary 
is light in stores and weak in _ bees. 
Some have left the supers on after plac 
ing a sheet of building paper between the 
super and hive body. This paper has a 
small opening near the front of the hive 
so that the bees can pass up and down to 
care for the combs above. This also 
leaves the colony in fine condition for 
feeding, as one can place a comb of 
honey or some receptacle with honey in 
the super without disturbing the colony 
in the least. The bees can carrv the 
honey down to the brood-nest without 
any trouble from other bees. 

One would almost think from the great 
number of immigrants pouring into Cali 
fornia that we would soon be able to 
consume all of the honey we produce. We 
are told that it is only a few years since 
we were shipping out many carloads of 
eggs, and now we are shipping in many 
ears each year. If this is the case with 
eggs, why not with honey? The growth 


good 


asks 


in southern California and _ especially 
around Los Angeles is simply beyond 
one’s comprehension unless he takes a 
drive around the country every year or 
so. There is honey on sale at many of 
the fruit and vegetable stands that dot 
the roadsides in any direction you may 
go. This will dispose of a considerable 
amount of honey, and is an excellent way 
to keep it constantly before the public. 
The 34th annual meeting of the Cali 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Sacramento on the last week 
in December. We often wonder why 
these meetings are not more largely at 
tended. Of course, with our many eoun 
tv clubs and other beekeepers’ organiza 
tions, we get considerable of that 
together’’ feeling out of our systems. 
Nevertheless one can get mueh good from 
a state meeting, and as many as possibly 
can should plan to attend. 
Corona, Cal. L. L. 
~ * + 


In Northern California. "' ° ° " 


seaso n 8 
such as the past tend to make better bee 
keepers. More attention is paid to an 
intensive study of bee pastures, the im 
portance of good queens and good combs, 
the elimination of disease and the many 
other problems that become all the more 
obvious owing to a season’s scarcity of 
nectar, 

However, it takes enthusiasm and per 
severance on the part of the beekeeper, 
and we have many such beemen today. 
Despite the unfavorable vear, they have 
their business in better shape today than 
it was a year ago. Although we con- 
tinue to improve and seek better methods 
in production, we are still woefully de- 
ficient on the selling end. It is regret- 
table that, with practically no sage hon- 
ey, star thistle is selling at 10¢ to lle 
and alfalfa at 6e to 7e in large lots on 
virtually a bare market. Prices such as 
these do not leave the beekeeper any 
margin over his production costs. 

On page 813 in December Gleanings, 
Leslie Burr calls attention to the writer’s 
use of the terms ‘‘tops’’ and ‘‘bottoms”’ 
in referring to hive covers and floor 
boards. Throughout California the terms 
‘‘tops,’’ ‘‘lids’’ or ‘‘eovers’’ have a 
wider use than any other terms according 
to the writer’s observations; and, again, 
‘*hottoms’’ and, to a lesser extent, ‘‘ bot- 
tom-boards’’ seem to be the prevailing 
terms. Hive bodies are usually known 
as ‘‘supers (extracting or comb as the 
ease may be) and ‘‘eaps’’ (this latter 
term is rapidly going out of use). Many 


‘get 


Andrews. 
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of the earlier beekeepers of California 
seldom if ever looked at a bee journal or 
bee supply catalogs, and either coined 
their own beekeeping terms or preferred 
the short and expressive ones that were 
used by those who originated them, such 
‘‘eards.’’ 


The latter two have almost entirely gone 


as ‘‘tops, ‘‘lids,’’ ‘‘eaps’’ and 


out of use; but the terms ‘‘tops’’ and 
*“lids,’’ have a wide distribution at the 
present time, and if at some future pe 


riod we have another Phin, he must ir 
clude these terms in his apicultural die 


tionary as far as California beekeeping 
is concerned, M. ©. Richter. 
Big Sur, Calif. 


A generally poor crop, 
but with wide local 
variations in vield, seems to be the re 


In Arizona. 


sult of a summing up of reports from 
various beekeepers of southern Arizona 
on the entire 1923 season. Some of this 
local variation is probably the result of 
differences in beekeeping methods, par 
ticularly in reference to proper spring 
The conditions have been 
such as to test out the quality of the 
care bestowed upon the apiary, and _ it 
was no season for the poorly-cared-for 
colonies to vield a return to their keep 
ers. The mesquite-catsclaw honey flow 
in the early season was short and swift, 
with a wider local variation in nectar 
vield than usual. Owing to a too heavy 
schedule of other work I was unable 
to give adequate spring care to the 
University colonies, but in this fact I 
had an exeellent opportunity to observe 
the differences which 
chaneed to be in the best condition and 
those which were somewhat weaker. The 


manipulat ion, 


between those 


colonies varied from 
scareely carry a 
through the winter to about 150 pounds, 
and I believe that had it been possible 
to give careful attention to all colonies 
so us to have them in prime condition at 
the proper moment we could have had an 
average vield of perhaps 100 pounds per 
Interviews with other beekeep 
ers have tended to verify this. The hon 
ey flow was of too short duration to per 
mit of much increase of strength after 


vield of our few 


enough = to colony 


colony s 


it began. 

In spite of rains above the average in 
July and August (or because of them?) 
there was but little neetar available out 
side the cotton and alfalfa districts after 
the spring honey flow referred to. Sep 
tember and October were dry months, 
with almost total lack of precipitation. 
November had more than normal rain 
fall, and already (Dee. 4) there have 
been further rains. Prospects are there 
fore good for at least normal winter 
moisture, Winter annuals are already 
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making a start, indicating a possibility 
of better spring conditions than those of 
1923. 

At the state fair, November 12-17, the 
apiary exhibit was again an improve 
ment over the previous year in attract 
iveness and in number of competitors. 
There should be. however, a much larger 
and better display than there has vet 
been, and particularly there should be 
more competition from counties outside 
Maricopa where the fair is held. 

Tueson, Ariz. Chas. T. Vorhies. 


‘ * * 


In Texas. The months of October 


ind November have been 
remarkable in several ways. The preci 
pitation has been very much above the 
normal and the temperature much below. 
Honey flows occurred throughout the 
central and southwestern parts of the 
state during these months. In the black 
land section, the cotton honey flow held 
on until the last of October. Broom weed, 
vellow top, white brush and como all 
contributed to the late fall honey flow. 
Reports of from 10 to 30 pounds of sur 
plus are common. The colonies are not 
in as good condition as they were in 
September. It seems that brood-rearing 
did not start early enough to insure a 
heavy population to go through the win 
ter. There are very few colonies at 
present which do not have stores suf 
ficient to last through the winter. There 
is, however, grave danger of a heavy 
loss on account of the small number of 
bees per colony. 

There is an axiom among old-time bee 
keepers that a wet fall insures a spring 
honey flow. If this be true, then the 
spring of 1924 should be a reeord break 
er. September, October and November 
have received above the normal rainfall. 
There is no portion of the state but that 
is sufficiently wet at the present time to 


insure spring crops. All of the native 
honey plants are in the very best of 
condition. The winter annuals, such as 


horsemint and marigold, are appearing in 
vist quantities and the beekeepers ure 
extremely hopeful of a fine honey flow 
next season. 

On account of the dearth of honey 
during the past three years many of the 
large beekeepers have moved their colo 
nies into the cotton country. According 
to reports this move was very beneficial. 
It saved many of the colonies from star 
vation, and in the majority of cases gave 
the owners a surplus of 50 pounds or 
better of cotton honey. On account of 
the good prospects next spring many of 
the men are planning on bringing their 
bees back to the chaparral for the spring 
honey flow. This move has, however, 
made migratory beekeepers of many of 
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these men. One beekeeper in particular 
says that he can double his profits by 
moving his bees from the brush country 
to the cotton and back again. 

Miss Ellen Scholz, who has charge of 
the natural sciences in the San Antonio 
public school system, has introduced the 
honeybee as an objeet of study in the 
nature classes. She obtained an observa 
tion hive containing a small colony of 
bees consisting of a queen, workers and 
drones on 2 comb containing brood in 
all stages. This colony was taken to a 
school and Miss Scholz explained the 
workings of the hive to the classes. The 
hive was left with the school for sev 
eral davs, and the scholars were given in 
struction on the life evele of the bee and 
on its commercial value. This lecture 
and exhibit were given in 11. different 
schools in the city of San Antonio. 

Willis C. Collier, who, a very few 
vears ago, was one of the best-known 
beekeepers in Texas and now is keeping 
Tueson, Arizona, visited his old 
home at Goliad and called on friends at 
San Antonio the first of November. Mr. 
Collier says that he can raise honey in 
Arizona, but it takes a great deal more 
work than it does in Texas. He reports 
that his two sources of honey are mes 


bees at 


quite and palo verde, 

Prof. S. W. Bilsing of A. and M. Col 
lege, Texas, who is well known as a 
pioneer instructor in apiculture, is on a 
vear’s leave of absence and is studying 
for advanced degrees at Ohio Univer 
sity. 

The popular belief that things of ev 
ervday occurrence are not interesting is 
somewhat refuted by the facet that the 
films on bee culture sent out by the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture are extremely popular in San An 
This city has, perhaps, a larger 
number of bees within its corporate lim 
its than any other city in the United 
States. These films were put on ex 
hibit in this city by the Academy of Arts 
and Seiences and were shown five separ 


tonio. 


ate times and each time to a crowded 
house. H. B. Parks. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


In Utah The season of 1923 has 


closed with all conditions 
quite favorable to the beemen of this 
\ good surplus was obtained in 
almost all sections of the state, there 
has been a good wholesale demand and 
the bulk of the crop has gone forward, 


state. 


leaving none too much for the loeal con 
sumption as Utah consumes much more 
than the per eapita average of the na 
tion. There has been but little demand 
for comb honey outside of Salt Lake 
City, but there now seems to be a grow- 


ing demand for it in the smaller cities. 
There seems to be a erying need for bee 
keepers to get together, adopt grading 
rules and educate themselves in the pro 
duction of this article so as to put it 
on the market in a manner that will ap 
peal to the eye as well as the taste, thus 
increasing the demand and protecting 
the consumer as well as the producer 
of a clean, honest and well-graded artiele. 

The beekeepers over the state who were 
asked to give their opinion on the cost 
of production of honey are sending in 
their reports, and they vary from six to 
twelve cents per pound. 

Is it possible that some of us have 
joined the profiteers, like the man’s little 
four-year-old son who used to obey for 
ten cents but now charges a quarter? My 
own idea has always been that we should 
have a fair margin of profit, but at the 
same time a price to the consumer not 
as a luxury but so he ean afford honey 
as a daily article of food. This would 
make a hungry market which would sta- 
bilize and stiffen prices. 

Bee diseases over the state seem to be 
well in hand exeept in sections where 
bees are shipped in from California. In 
some of these sections, even after all the 
care taken before leaving California 
and after arriving in Utah, there is trou 
ble with the disease breaking out again. 

Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


* * * 


In Wisconsin b At this time Wis 


eonsin beekeepers 
are in the midst of one of the most active 
During the week 
of November 19 to 25, the association put 


events of the season. 


on a state honey week. It is vet too 
early to secure all the reports on results, 
but one of our larger beekeepers reports 


that he thinks this week has done a 
great deal of good, especially in removy 
ing what he calls ‘‘junk honey’? from 
the shelves of the grocery stores. He 
also states that telephone calls for honey 
from the consumer have been greatly 
increased. During this particular week, 
a special effort was made to advertise 
honey in as many different ways as pos 
sible, especially by the use of lantern 
posters and 
Also a series of five honey talks relative 
to honey week were broadcasted by radio 
through the University station. The 
first talk, a general one on bees and hon 
ey, was given about two weeks previ 
ously. The second talk, on honey only, 


slides, newspaper articles. 


was given Friday evening, November 16. 
Shorter talks were given on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday of honey week. 
The first was ‘‘Selecting Honey for Table 
Use’’: the second, ‘‘The Care of Hon 
ey,’’ and the third, ‘‘The Uses of 
Honey.’’ Evidently, these talks served 
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their purpose well as a number of peo 
ple in and around Madison have re 
marked on the fact that they were quite 
interesting, and gave them information 
with which they were not familiar. 

On Friday, November 23, the beekeep- 
ing students of the Apis Club put on a 
bee show and demonstration at which 
they secured about $70.00 net receipts. 
The money thus obtained is to be used 
for the crippled children’s hospital in 
Madison. Tickets at 10¢ apiece were 
distributed among the school children, 
and an attendance of about 300 was se 
cured at the afternoon meeting. Pub 
licity of this kind seems to be very much 
worth while, and it is quite likely that 
the State Association will continue the 
policy of having an annual state honey 
week. 

At the present time, honey is moving 
quite rapidly, and the supply for Wisecon 
sin is already becoming quite short. It 
seems likely that by January or Febru 
ary there will be very little honey left 
in the hands of the beekeepers. 

Through the efforts of Miss Fischer, 
secretary of the State Association, a very 
high-class display of Wisconsin honey is 
being made at the Wisconsin Products 
Exposition in Milwaukee, which was run 
from December 1 to 8. The purpose of 
this display is to advertise Wisconsin 
honey and to afford wholesale dealers an 
opportunity to buy from samples which 
are on display at the honey booth. Honey 
in 3-ounece sample jars or one-half and 
one-pound bottles and comb honey were 
retailed at the booth. 

The state convention was held at Mil- 
waukee on December 6 and 7. It is of 
interest to note that the program was al- 
most entirely taken up with questions re 
lating to marketing. Our beekeepers feel 
that until a marketing system of some 
kind is worked out it is not worth while 
to increase production. H. F. Wilson. 

Madison, Wis. 


* * 7 


In Manitoba ___ Today, December l, 
* after a month of un- 


usually warm weather, we seem to see 
winter approaching. The _ probabilities 
read colder. It is snowing heavily and 
we now have about four inches of snow 
with no frost in the ground. Nearly all 
the bees are in winter quarters, although 
many placed them there not because it 
looked like the start of winter, but be 
cause they were using up the stores 
faster than thev liked. 

We are sorry to disappoint the knock- 
ers by reporting the largest crop of honey 
in recent years. The average, without 
making allowances for anything and re 
porting comb and extracted honey exact- 
ly pound for pound, as we received them, 
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is 156 pounds per colony. These reports 
show that this province is increasing its 
crop of honey a little faster than a mil 
lion pounds a year. Our largest opera 
tors, those who keep from 200 to 500 
colonies, are not bursting with enthusi 
asm. They seem to find that beekeeping 
in a large way needs organization that 
they have not the experience to meet. 
Their difficulties, no doubt, will find a 
satisfactory solution later on. The num 
bers of beekeepers reporting from one 
to three tons are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and it is from beekeepers of this 
class that the inerease in honey produce 
tion seems to come. 

Alex Clark of Stonewall reported that 
he had received more money from 28 
colonies of bees than from 80 acres of 
wheat. William MeRae of Claudeboye 
secured four tons of honey from 62 
colonies. He is one of the old _ set 
tlers of the province. His sons have 
grown to manhood and have farms of 
their own. Mr. McRae amuses himself 
with his bees and chickens, as he is past 
the age when he ean engage very active 
ly in other agricultural work, and has 
found the work pleasant and profitable. 
Roy Henderson of Minitonas, up in the 
Swan River country in northern Manito 
ba, reported 2,400 pounds from a few 
colonies. We now have about four or five 
hundred in this class of side-line bee 
keepers, besides those who are making a 
business of it, and the beginners. Their 
reports are surprisingly uniform in the 
average per colony. A good crop evenl 
distributed over the whole province 
seems to be the reward of the last sea 
son’s endeavors. 

The price has been lower than during 
past years. The local producer seems to 
have lowered his price to meet all com 
ers, while in other years he fought the 
imported product with a story of higher 
quality. This year he seems to have 
made up his mind to hold the market at 
any price. Some who are sold out claim 
that they sold too low and wish they 
had not been in so much of a hurry, but 
altogether there have been fewer com 
plaints than last year. Printer’s ink 
seems to have received greater apprecia 
tion than ever before, and the classified 
advertising columns of agricultural pa 
pers seem to have been a medium of car 
rving the story from producer to con- 
sumer. 

The short course at the Agricultural 
College is assured of a larger class than 
last year. This will be held in the last 
week of January. We have worked hard 
for the past three years to gain recog 
nition for beekeeping, and now feel re 
warded when we find the Minister of Ag- 
riculture spends a few minutes on the 
subject nearly every time he goes on the 
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platform. At a recent meeting he stated: 
‘*T also consider beekeeping is capable 
of great development and that*it will 
yield real financial benefit as a side line.’’ 
The average settler, not altogether satis- 
fied with the rewards of grain-growing, 
is turning his attention to diversified 
farming, and beekeeping is finding a 
place with this class of people. 
Winnipeg, Canada. L. T. Floyd. 


* * * 


In Southern Indiana.— One of the 
most per- 
plexing, vet fascinating, features of bee 
keeping, is the variation of the seasons. 
Each year is a study in itself. No two 
years since | have been in the beekeep 
ing business have been alike. On the 
other hand, when the whole year is con 
sidered, there is not such a big differ- 
ence in the net results. Sometimes we 
get a pretty good early honey flow. Then 
there is nothing the remainder of the 
year and the bees have to be fed. Some- 
times the early honey flow is a failure 
and every one is disgusted. The bees run 
short of stores and become weakened. 
Then in late summer a splendid honey 
flow comes on which lasts till late in the 
season, and the bees go into winter quar- 
ters strong in numbers and rich in stores. 
The season just past was not like either 
of the above named. The weather was 
cold as Greenland till late in the spring. 
There was no nectar in peach bloom and 
but little in apple bloom. Then began a 
stimulative honey flow fron white clover 
mixed with honevdew. Then a stimula 
tive honey flow from sweet clover, blue 
vine and melon blossoms, goldenrods and 
asters. Practically no surplus was se 
cured, but the bees built up very strong 
und swarming was in order where bees 
were not properly managed. 

A peculiar feature was noticed this 
year that had never oceurred before, at 
least in the degree in which it took 
place. Many supers were quite well filled 
in July, but later the bees carried this 
surplus down into their brood-chambers, 
The colonies that had plenty of super 
room were exceptionally strong. They 
seemed to use the entire brood-chamber 
for brood and put the extra honey in the 
supers. As the brood emerged, they car- 
ried down the honey from the supers. In 
this way the supers helped them to be 
come extra strong late in the season. 

[ have noticed a peculiar freak in 
several of these colonies in tha. they do 
not kill off their drones. Last Saturday, 
November 24, I noticed several colonies 
with good queens that have kept their 
drones. Although it is cold and the 
ground has been slightly frozen several 
times, the drones are hale and hearty. 
In opening a hive, it seemed strange to 
see drones fly out. After a short time, 
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they came back and were able to find the 
entranee. If they had staid out half a 
minute they would have been chilled io 
death. Usually in this locality, one of 
the great problems is to get the colonies 
to eontinue brood-rearing late in the 
season so that they will go into win .er 
quarters strong. 

On account of the large amount of bees 
and the searcity of honey, there is sure 
to be a heavy winter loss where colonies 
were not cared for. Colonies that swarm- 
ed, as well as the new swarms, will never 
see spring unless chey have been fed. 
On account of the high price of sugar, 
many were neglected. 

But turning from the dark side, how 
about the future? It looks decidedly 
bright for the beekeepers who have not 
lost heart. The heavy rains that pre 
vailed throughout a wide range has 
caused all kinds of clover to grow as 
never before. Usually our biennial sweet 
elover makes a growth of about a foot 
the first season. This vear I measured 


many stalks that were over four feet 
high. 1 should say over four feet long, 


for the clover wallowed on the ground 
and did not grow uprigh:. With this 
great growth, it insures a good honey 
flow the following vear. We seldom get 
much from white and alsike clover, as 
the svil is acid. This vear, however, 
white clover has sprung up as if by ma 
gie and it is growing where I never saw 
it grow before. So the way it appears 
to us is this: a good crop of honey next 
vear, and on account of the short crop 
this vear there will be a good price; 
then, again, on account of the high price 
of sugar many people are eating honey 
who have not eaten it before. I believe 
the beekeeper who takes good care of 
his bees and gets them up strong for the 
honey flow is going to make a ‘‘ killing’ 
in 1924. Jay Smith. 
Vineennes, Ind. 


In Alabama. 


After the worst sea 

son in 30 years the 
beekeepers of Alabama are forced to 
feed their bees or have them starve. 
Many of them are doing the feeding, 
but others who went into the business 
during the war expecting to make big 
money are so disgusted that they are 
trying to sell and will not spend the 
money necessary to feed their bees. Only 
an unusually good spring honey flow can 
save these bees from starvation. 

At the last session of the legislature 
we succeeded in getting a good bee law 
passed, but they would make no appro- 
priation for inspection work. It has 
been arranged so that any beekeeper can 
have his bees inspected by paying the 
expenses of the inspector. Or any per- 
son may have the bees of another in 
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spected where disease is suspected pro 
vided the former will pay the expenses. 

We do not intend to stop at this but 
will try again at the next meeting of 
the legislature, and keep working on this 
till we can get an appropriation suffi 
client to have adequate inspection for all 
the bees in the state. 

The demand for package bees seems to 
be better than usual, and with the con 
dition of the bees in the South the sup 
ply will undoubtedly be short next spring. 

Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts. 


* * * 


In Ontario. Since sending in the 

notes for the Decem- 
ber issue of Gleanings, Ontario has been 
treated to unusually mild weather for the 
time of the vear. So far as I ean learn, 
this condition is general over the north- 
ern part of the continent. We winter 
only about 60 colonies of our bees in- 
side, and this year, as usual, we have 
been undecided as to just when to take 
them in. Most of our beekeepers who 
winter inside exclusively place the bees 
in the cellar about November 15—some 
even earlier than that. We winter so 
few indoors that we do not profess to 
know much about the game, and, as our 
eellar is not of the best for the pur 
pose, we like to leave the bees out for 
the chance of a late flight before going 
inside. Often this flight does not ma 
terialize, but yesterday (December 9) the 
bees flew quite freely, so we will put 
them inside this afternoon if the weather 
is cool enough for the purpose. If they 
do not go in today they will have to 
stay till Friday, as our three-day con 
vention starts tomorrow, and that means 
bees outside until December 14. 
bly, they would have been just as well 
inside a month ago, but the weather has 
not been severe at any time. 


Possi 


However, L have an idea that the cool 
nights cause contraction of the clusters 
every 24 hours, which means small lots 
of bees chilling and perishing each day 
on the outside of combs near the cluster 
area. This condition is noticeable even 
as early as September in supers still on 
the hives, and I think there must be a 
heavy shrinkage of bees during the late 
fall months in unpacked hives. Possibly, 
the loss is not so severe as I imagine, 
for if the loss is so heavy one would 
think that the bees would suffer badly in 
many cool sections where no protection 
is given, as in Idaho and Colorado, 

Last week I was in western New York 
attending a eonvention held in Buffalo. 
Among the impressions IL earried away 
from the meeting, needless to say, the 
hearty and spontaneous hospitality 
shown to the writer of these notes is 
pre-eminent. The beekeepers of New 
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York State are among the most progres 
sive on the continent, and as already 
intimated, hospitality is one of their 
outstanding virtues. Western New York 
has been blessed with a good crop of 
honey this year from clover. The crop 
from buckwheat was light, I believe. 
Their clover honey is of good quality 
in fact, 1 tasted some that was nearly 
aus good as we produce in Ontario (ha, 
ha! }. 

Going through the markets of Buffalo 
I was surprised to see the high range of 
retail prices as compared with the prices 
that were being paid to the producer. 
While, so far as I could learn, wholesale 
prices are lower in almost 
than we have been getting here in On 
tario, the retail prices are fully 50 per 
cent higher than here. While this con 
dition is none of my business, I can not 
help but express my feelings by saving 
that the spread is altogether too much 
between producer and consumer. I men 
tioned the matter to several producers 
und they all said that the merchants 
would not handle honey for any less. I 
can not understand why they should take 
that attitude, as honey properly put up 
for the trade is no more trouble to han 
dle than any staple line of groceries, and 
certainly the profit on most staple goods 
is not nearly so high as they are charg 
ing for handling honey. 

Any movement that may be. started 
co-operatively or otherwise to popularize 
honey and increase its sale to the con 
suming public must of necessity considcr 
the question of lower production costs, 
and this ineludes margins between pro 
ducer and eonsumer. Margins there 
must alwavs be, but when margins 
equal more than 50 per cent of the price 
paid to the producer, there is something 
wrong somewhere. While I do not advo 
price, 
there is just as much danger in holding it 
too high. As I stated at Buffalo, while it 
is possible to sell five-pound pails at $1.50 
per pail, I do not think it possible to sell 
enough pails at that price to clean up the 
crop each year. This statement, of 
course, applies to the present condition 
of affairs, not to war-time conditions 
when everything including honey was 
selling at inflated prices. 


every case 


cate selling honey at too low a 


Indications point to a record attend- 
ance at the Ontario convention starting 
in Toronto tomorrow (December 11). A 
good crop over the provinee and interest 
in the co-operative movement, function- 
ing for the first year here in Ontario, 
are among the contributory causes for 
a bumper attendance expected. But 
aside from that, as we have often stated, 
Ontario for some reason always has a 
large attendance at the annual meeting. 

Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 
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The Nehalem 
Wax Deposits. 


.The article in the Decem- 
ber issue by J. Skovbo 
on Nehalem wax is worth 
careful reading. I can personally cor 
roborate many of Mr. Skovbo’s state- 
ments, for I lived three years at Nehalem 
and saw many pieces of the wax. Al- 
most every early resident had specimens 
—some in the form of tapers, perfectly 
formed, some with curious marks or in- 
scriptions. Several inhabitants asserted 
they had found dead bees in the wax. 
During my residence there (about 1910) 
a heavy storm cut back the sandy beach 
and uncovered more of the wax, amount- 
ing perhaps to several tons. 

Nehalem Indian tradition tells of a 
ship long ago, carrying cannon and laden 
with treasure and beeswax that was 
wrecked near this spot. The treasure 
was supposed to be buried on Neah-kah- 
nie mountain, and so definite was the 
story that white men have dug long and 
earnestly, though in vain, for the treas- 
ure. Inscriptions on the rocks of Neah 
kah-nie bear a resemblance to some of 
the markings on the wax. An old ean- 
non, dug out of the sand and mounted on 
what is now ealled Cannon Beach, is 
sometimes connected with this ship. 


Oregon City, Ore. W. L. Arant. 
= A os———— 
Advertising by November 19 to 25 


Local Associations. was state honey 
week, and our loeal 
association took advantage of the ocea- 
sion to advertise honey locally in a local 
newspaper of 10,500 cireulation, reach- 
ing about 40,000 readers. Our associa- 
tion, which has 29 members, had $40.00 
in the treasury, and it was voted to 
spend $15.00 for this advertising. A com- 
mittee of two was appointed to write 
the ad. On request, the advertising man- 
ager of the paper gave us a special rate 
on the space—three columns wide and 
seven inches deep. This ad was run for 
two issues of the paper. In addition to 
this several two-line readers were also 
printed in different places in the paper. 
The wording of the display ad was as 
follows: 
Next Week is State Honey Week. 
Eat a little 
HONEY 
for your health. 
Nature’s own sweet—the gift of 
the -aids digestion. Ask 
your grocer for small amounts. 
Ask your HONEYMAN for lar- 





bees 


ger amounts. One of the Honey- 
men listed below should be your 
HONEYMAN. 

Below this appeared a list of all the 
names and addresses of the 29 members. 
At the meeting the question arose as to 
whether the names of the members who 
‘feut prices’’ should be included in this 
list. It was finally agreed that their 
names would be printed this time, but 


they were warned that if they were 
guilty of the same offense again their 
names would be omitted in the fu 


ture. We are sure that our local associa 
tion will repeat this ‘‘ co-operative’? ad 
vertising, especially right after the next 
honey crop is harvested. In connection 
with this, a local honey price list agreed 
upon by the local members will be pub 
lished. This should help a great deal 
to uphold and maintain the prices agreed 
upon by all the members. 
Edward Hassinger, Jr. 
Greenville, Wis. 
=. A os 


Advertising Honey We are advertising 
in Theaters. our honey at the 


moving picture the 
ater by means of a slide flashed on the 
screen before and after the regular per 
formance, and I think we are the first 
to advertise in this way. 

The newspaper as an advertising me- 
dium will always be good, but an adver 
tisement flashed on the screen, when 
there is nothing else to attract attention, 
is always read and suggests to the reader 
that he should get some of this honey. 
Our customers have often told us it was 
the theater advertising that prompted 
them to come and get our honey. This 
method of advertising gets results. Our 
slide cost us $1.60 and the cost per week 
at the theater is $1.00. This is not an 
expensive kind of advertising. If the 
slides were ordered through the State 
Association I think the cost would be 
even less. This slide could be run in all 
the neighboring towns and could also be 
used to advertise a honey week. Continu 
ous advertising of honey and its uses in 
the home is necessary for a_ successful 
business. Last Saturday I started run- 
ning a slide to advertise honey for auto- 
mobile radiators. On Monday morning 
I had a eustomer for radiator honey. He 
had noticed the slide at the theater. This 
slide did not cost anything since it was 
simply plain glass with the ad written on 
it, and it costs $1.00 per week to run it. 

Kaukauna, Wis. W. M. Jacobson. 
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DAMS & MYERS 
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Figs. 1 and 5 show two different apiaries of Adams & Myers, who operate an immense fruit 








farm at Ransomville, N. Y and some 400 colonies of bees in 13-frame or square Langstroth 
hive F 2 and 6 show that. in spite of the large capacity of these hives, it is necessary to 
tier up ‘ig. 3 shows that these people believe in advertising along the roadside. Fig. 7 shows 

e Editor Demuth and H. H. Root of the A. I. Root Company, inspecting the bees Figs. 4 and 8&8 


show G. C, Greiner of LaSalle, N. Y.. a beekeeper who bridges the past with the present, for he 
is now nearly 81 Fig. 4 shows his observation hive and Fig. 8 shows how he markets his honey 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


. Demuth 


Geo. S 








In order to supply the insistent de- 
mand for information for beginners, 
Gleanings will again have a series of 
Talks to Beginners beginning this month 
and running through each issue to and 


including the October issue. In these 
Talks simple directions will be given 
which should enable any beginner sue- 


cessfully to manage his bees throughout 
the season. The directions given each 
month will be a little in advance of the 
season’s need in order that the informa- 
tion will be given in plenty of time to 
apply the management necessary at the 
proper time. In order to make the Talks 
timely for the greater portion of the 
country, it will be necessary for the 
reader to keep in mind that the season’s 
work with the bees begins several weeks 
earlier in the South than it does in the 
northern part of the country. 

Judging from the number of inquiries 
that are being received there will be the 
usual number of beginners taking up bee 
keeping for the first time the coming 
season, except that the number of those 
looking to beekeeping as an easy way to 


‘“get rich quick’’ is less than a few 
vears ago during the post-war inflation 
period. 

Some of the 1924 class of beginners 


will deliberately go into beekeeping as 
their life work, possibly taking a course 
in an agricultural college .to fit them- 
selves better for this work. Others will 
take up beekeeping as a side line largely 
because of the irresistible lure of a study 
of this most interesting insect. Others 
will become beekeepers through some ae- 
cident, such as finding a bee tree or cap 
turing a stray swarm. Whatever the 
method of approach to beekeeping, suc- 
cess usually comes in direct ratio of the 
interest and enthusiasm of the begin- 
ner. 

Best Way to Obtain First Colony. 

Among the first questions asked by be- 
ginners are, how can bees be best ob- 
tained and where they can be kept? As 
a rule, it is best to wait until toward 
spring before purchasing bees, but this 
is not necessary. It often happens that 
full colonies of bees can be purchased ad- 
vantageously from a _ neighboring bee- 
keeper during the winter. In such cases 
the beginner can, if he desires, select his 
colonies and take them home at any time 
during the winter. Sometimes bees can 
be purchased at public sales at very 
low prices, but great care should be taken 
in selecting such colonies. The value of 
a colony of bees varies greatly according 
to the strength of the colony at this 


the 


has, 
kind of hive, whether of standard size 
and aceurately constructed or odd size 
and poorly constructed, the character of 


time, the amount of honey it 


the combs, whether they are straight 
and the cells are of worker size or crook- 
ed with many cells in which only drones 
are reared, and whether the queen is 
young or old. The two most important 
things to look for when selecting colo 
nies at this season are the strength of 
the colony, that is, the number of bees 
it contains, and the amount of honey it 
has. 
Where Bees Can be Kept. 

Bees can be kept in any location where 
there are sufficient nectar-bearing plants 
within the range of flight. Since they 
forage over a range having a radius of 
one and one-half to three miles there are 
not many places except in a desert re 
gion where bees cannot be kept profit 
ably. 

There is no difficulty in finding a place 
to locate the colonies if on a farm or in 
a suburban lot. A suitable place in the 
corner of an orchard or in a remote cor 
ner of a suburban lot can usually be 
found where the bees will not be in the 
way. Even many city dwellers keep a 
few colonies by putting the hives in the 
attic and providing openings for their 
entrances. When kept in this way the 
flight of the bees in going to and from 
their hives is so high that they are not 
noticed by neighbors. 

Since there is almost nothing the bee- 
keeper can do for his bees during the 
winter provided they are sufficiently sup- 
plied with food and are protected from 
cold, the best thing a beginner can do 
during the month of January toward his 
beekeeping is to read up on the subject. 
There is a wealth of material in bee- 
keeping literature, and there is little dan- 
ger of having too much of this. While it 
is not neeessary to purchase many books, 
every beginner should have a few of the 
best books if he can afford them. During 
the winter is also a good time to visit 
other beekeepers and obtain information 
in that way. It is also well if possible 
to attend local beekeepers’ meetings if 
there is a local society within reach. 

By writing to the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C., a number of 
bulletins on beekeeping can be obtained 
free, and those which are no longer avail- 
able for free distribution can be pur- 
chased for a few cents each. Every be- 
ginner should obtain a set of these bul 
letins that apply to his locality. 
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UESTION 
liow can 

deter 

mine the 


one 
number of bees 
in an observation 
hive in award 
ing the prize in a 
; 


guessing contest 


A. Allen 
Tennessee 
Answer. 

The number of 
bees can be approximately determined by 
weighing 25 or 50 of them on chemical 
balances, then weighing all of the bees 
in the observation hive and compute the 
number. A somewhat less accurate method 
is that of assuming that there are about 
D000 bees in a pound and computing the 
number in the observation hive after 
weighing them. To determine the exact 
number of bees, immerse the observation 
hive, bees and all, in cold water, then ex 
pose the bees to a low temperature until 
they become stiff with cold when they can 
be counted like so many grains of corn, 
Afterwards the ean be revived by 
warming them up, after which they ean 
be put back in a hive if desired. 
Selecting Good Colonies in Box Hives. 


bees 


Question | have purchased five colonies 
of bees in box hives. What shall I look for 
when selecting them? T. L. Brayton. 

Michigan 

Answer.—Select those which have the 


largest cluster of bees and are the heavi- 
You tell something about the 
size of the cluster by tipping the hive 
over and looking in from below, and 
vou can select the heaviest ones by lift- 
ing them. If some of the colonies are 
from this season’s swarms select the par- 
ent colonies instead of the new ones. The 
new colonies can be distinguished from 
the parent colonies by the appearance of 
The new colonies will have 
whiter than the old ones. The 
parent have young queens and 
should, therefore, build up more rapidly 
in the spring than the new 
which have old queens. 
Moisture Condensed Within the Hive. 


Question moisture gath 


est. ean 


the combs. 
combs 


colonies 


colonies 


Last winter much 


ered in each hive and three or four colonies 
died before spring, though the others after I 
had cleaned them up made more honey than 
usual Is this a ventilation problem? If so, 


cooling the hives 
Guy B. Horton 


how can I ventilate without 
too much? 

Vermont 
interior of the hive can 
ventilation, but this 
hive so much that the 
themselves out rapidly in 
excessive heat generation. A better way 
to prevent condensation of moisture 
within the hive is to pack the hives well 
so that the walls will be so warm that 
moisture will not condense on them, and 


Answer. The 
be kept dry by 
may cool off the 


bees wear 


GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S. Demuth 
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also by pro 
viding the col 
nies with only 
the best of 
food for win 
ter so that the 
bees will not 
become restless 
because of poor 
stores, together 
with the lack 
of cleansing 
flights. Since the moisture within the 
hive is given off by the bees, the quieter 
and more ecomfortable they are, the 
less their activity and therefore the 
less moisture given off. The best way 
to overcome the moisture problem, 
therefore, is by good winter stores and 
well-packed hives. In the far north it 
is well to open the escape hole in the 
inner cover, then cover it with a piece 
of burlap or canvas in order to provide 
for the escape of some moisture through 
the packing on top. In doing this, eare 
should be taken to have enough packing 
above so that there will not be a draught 
through this opening. 
Robbing and American Foul Brood. 

Question.—If a 

colony which has 


robs out another 
foul brood late in 
the season after brood-rearing has ceased, and 
robbed before 
begins in the spring, would it 


colony 
American 
uses this honey brood-rearing 
escape disease, 
or does the storing of such honey in the 
contaminate them so the disease would 


John Longaker 


combs 
be carried over? 
Indiana 
Answer.—There is, of eourse, 
bility of such colony’s escapsing the dis- 
ease, provided every particle of the dis 


a possi- 


eased honey is used up before brood 
rearing begins in the spring, but the 
chanees are that the disease will break 


out soon after brood-rearing begins. Pos 
sibly some of the spores causing the dis- 
ease might be left in the combs even if 
the honey is all used, but this source of 
danger is not nearly so great as that 
of some of the honev’s being left over 
somewhere in the hive. 
Artificial (7?) Honey. 

Question A druggist here claims that it is 
possible to manufacture or build up synthetic 
ally the exact counterpart of extracted 
in chemical analysis, flavor and aroma of any 
flower. He also claims that this can be done 
on a commercial scale. Is this possible? 

Colorado. J. R. Wade 

Answer.—No. If he had said that a 
syrup resembling honey in appearance 
and to some extent in flavor could be 
made, his statement might pass, but to 
make the claim that the product can be 
built up synthetically that cannot be told 
from honey is absolutely wrong. It would 
be possible, for instanee, to invert ordi 
nary granulated sugar (sucrose), break 
ing it up into levulose and dextrose, the 
two sugars which make up the greater 


honey 
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portion of honey. If to this could be 
added a flavor somewhat resembling a 
certain kind of honey, it might be pos- 
sible to deceive those who are not fa- 
miliar with honey, but a chemist could 
easily detectethe fraud. In addition to 
this, it would not be commercially pos- 
sible to put out such a product even if 
there were no pure food laws to prevent 
it, especially at this time when the price 
of sugar is about equal to that of honey. 


Requeening Every Year. 

Question Is it always true that ‘‘it 
to requeen every Lloyd C. Gardner 
in the September number of Gleanings? 

Ohio N. Palmer. 

Answer.—This depends upon a number 
of conditions. In the tropies and in 
parts of southern United Sates 
where brood-rearing is carried on through 
most of the year, most queens become 
worn out during the first year. In such 
localities there is no question but that it 
pays to requeen every colony every year, 
especially in exiraeted-honey production. 
On the other hand, where the laying 
season is short as in the far north, and 
especially when comb honey is produced, 
many queens will do practically as good 
work the second as during the 
first. By going over the literature dur- 
ing the past 30 years you will find that 
annual requeening was not much advo- 
until extracted-honey production 
became general after the enactment of 
the pure food law in 1906. Comb-honey 
production is much easier on the queen 
than extracted-honey production because 
of the restriction in brood-rearing during 
the latter part of the main honey flow 
resulting from the crowding of honey 
into the brood-chamber. 


pays 
year,’’ as 
states 


some 


season 


eated 


Acquiring Immunity to Bee Stings. 
Question frequent stinging render a 
immune to the effect of bee stings? 

Dakota. Roy C. Wood 
Answer.—As a rule, the ill effeets of 
stings gradually disappear as 
works with the and reeeives 
eral stings. Unfortunately, one does not 
become immune to the pain which may 
be as aeute after receiving hundreds of 
when the first one was in 


Does 

person 
South 

bee one 


bees Sev- 


stings as 
flicted. 
Weight of Bees. 
How many worker bees are there 
Wm. Schafer 


Question 
in a pound? 
Indiana. 

Answer.—The number of bees in a 
pound is usually given as about 5000, but 
this varies considerably, depending upon 
whether the have honey in their 
honey sacs or are entirely empty. In the 
ease of package bees as they are ordi- 
narily shaken from the combs the num- 
ber would run considerably less, perhaps 
not over 4000, if taken during a honey 
flow, for even the young working 
within the hive are not entirely empty. 


bees 


bees 
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If weighed just after a good cleansing 
flight during the quiescent period of late 
fall and early winter, it would take 
about 6000 bees to make a pound. Also 
the weight of individual bees in the same 
colony has been found to vary as much 
as 20 per cent, for there are large bees 
and small bees in the same family. 
Feeding Bees in the Winter. 
Question Should I continue feeding the 
winter if they do not have enough 
Wm. R. Marshall 


bees all 
honey ? 

New York. 

Answer.—No. Bees should not be dis- 
turbed during the winter any more than 
is absolutely necessary. If winter feed- 
ing is necessary, enough food should be 
given at once to earry the colony through 
the coldest part of the winter. Colo- 
nies can be fed in the eellar even in 
January if necessary, but they should be 
given enough warm syrup or hard candy 
to last them until about the first of April. 
If given syrup, the feeder should be 
taken off as soon as it is empty and 
the bees put away and left undisturbed 
until spring. If hard candy is given, a 
large cake of it should be laid on top 
of the frames directly over the cluster 
and the hive covered with old clothing 
or a blanket. A better way to feed dur- 
ing the winter is to put in a comb of 
honey. This ean be laid direetly on top 
of the frames if desired in order to dis- 
turb the bees as little as possible. 
Sterilizing Combs in European Foul Brood. 

Question Do you advise sterilizing 
containing European foul brood with the alco 
hol-formalin solution, or is it safe to use 
these combs without sterilizing them on strong 
colonies during the honey flow? 

California J. © 

Answer.—Sinee the organism 
European foul brood does not form 
it is easily destroyed, and no 
doubt combs containing this disease can 
be completely sterilized by immersing 
them in the alcohol-formalin solution for 
a few hours instead of 24 to 48 hours 
as in American foul brood, In very bad 
eases of European foul-brood, where the 
have failed to clean out the dead 
matter, it may be advisable to sterilize 
the combs in this way; but, if the combs 
are not needed immediately, they can be 
rendered practically safe by exposing 
them to direct sunlight in the honey 
house window for several weeks. While 
strong colonies of Italians are usually 
able to clean up combs containing Euro 
pean foul brood without contracting the 
disease, it is by no means always safe 
to depend upon this method. The direct 
sunlight method of sterilizing such 
combs is so cheap that there is no ex 
euse for taking the risk involved in giv 
ing them to strong colonies without 
treatment. When the 
needed immediately, the aleohol-formalin 
solution ean be used to sterilize them, 


combs 


Maurer 
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BEES. MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here) 


: 





**T have 


without missing a single copy, so don’t 


taken Gleanings for 45 years 


stop it now.’’—Frank Baker, Garfield, 
Okla. 

‘““My beekeeping dates back 50 years 
when my father kept bees in the old log 
hives and rang the big cow bells and beat 
on tin pans to settle swarms.’’—S. M. 
Campbell, Cocomino County, Arizona. 

‘*T have found that an Alexander feed- 
er placed on top of the frames diagonally 
from one corner to the other, together 
with a shallow super set over it, makes 
a very good way to feed up in cool weath- 
er. Such a feeder can even be used after 
the bees are packed for winter.’’—Fred 
F. Teets, Champaign County, Ohio. 

‘*‘T bought a two-pound package of 
bees last spring, which built up and 
stored 150 pounds of honey and increased 
to four colonies. [ am somewhat puzzled 
as to wintering the bees here. I have 
covered them up with flax straw and 
leaned an old door against the front of 
the hive.’’—W. H. Brumwell, Cavalier 
County, N. D. 

‘We are using American hives here 
successfully. From a swarm hived on 
April 26 we harvested 100 pounds of hon- 
ey and 12 pounds of wax on July 16. The 
same colony was given another super on 
August 27, and on October 10 we took 
away 110 pounds of honey. This part of 
the county produces honey equal to that 
from Mt. Hymettus near Athens.’ ’—Wil- 
liam Heart, Haralspio, Greece. 

‘*l saw in Gleanings the suggestion 
that early-gathered honey be saved for 
winter stores. I did this for last win- 
ter and did not lose a single colony, al- 
though one came through the winter 
queenless. I put them into the cellar on 
November 18 and took them out the first 
week of April. I wintered all but three 
with either shallow or full-depth supers 
of honey.’’—Edward C. Heldt, Delaware 
County, Iowa. 

‘‘The Sugar Cane League of Louisiana 
in their pamphlets and publications have 
been strenuously advocating the growing 
of sweet clover on some of the farms of 
Louisiana. In fact, they have made quite 
a campaign over it and have produced 
wonderful results from its use. I know 
of this through my friend, John H. Rog- 
ers, the representative of the League in 
Washingtor.’’—C. H. Allen, Defiance 
County, Ohio. 

**T have taken several colonies out of 
the walls of frame buildings where the 
bees have built two combs between the 
sheeting and plaster parallel with the 


plane of the wall and the width of the 
space between the studding. Some of 
these combs are as much as seven feet in 
height, with areas as much as four feet 
in height oceupied by the queen. Honey 
was stored both above and below this 
breeding area—H. A. Mark, Garden 
County, Neb. 

‘*T can report that the honey crop in 
this part of the state was light this vear, 
as last year’s drought killed the white 
clover and the yield from that source 
was very small. Sweet clover is on the 
increase, however, and the surplus gath- 
ered this year was mainly from that and 
basswood. This was an off year for 
buckwheat also. So far, we have had a 
very fine winter with little snowfall. My 
bees were placed in the cellar on Novem- 
ber 25 and most of them have a good 
supply of stores.’’—B. J. Johnson, Otter 
Tail County, Minnesota. 


‘“In going through our home yard on 
December 9 my attention was attracted 
to bees going to the fields and returning 
laden with pollen. I have noticed a few 
seattering dandelion blossoms since we 
had a killing frost, but to see the bees 
so busily engaged as I found them on 
this occasion was so unusual that I be- 
came somewhat excited over the possi 
bility of having developed a_ winter- 
working strain of bees. However, I d. 
not expect to begin advertising a winter- 
working strain just yet and have no 
queens for sale.’’—C. L. Hill, Atlantie 
County, N. J. 


‘*The following suggestion made by S. 
D. House at the meeting last week of 
the Empire State Federation of Co-opera 
tive Beekeepers’ Associations, Ine., I 
think worthy of being given the widest 
publicity. He said, ‘‘Let every beekeep- 
er see to it that every garage in his 
neighborhood be supplied with a glass 
container full of a boiled solution of 
equal proportions of honey and water.’ 
Mr. House went on to say that this con- 
tainer could be exposed to outdoor tem- 
peratures and, since ‘‘seeing is_ be- 
lieving,’’ that he felt sure that this 
would be one of the most successful ways 
of convincing automobile people that 
this solution is the best anti-freezing so- 
lution available. I do not think, myself, 
that the beekeeping world realizes the 
tremendous possibilities in permanent 
good to honey production that can be ob- 
tained if we take full advantage of the 
opportunity that this outlet for honey 
affords.’’—R. B. Willson, Tompkins 
County, N. Y. 
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The University of Illinois announces a 
short course for beekeepers at Urbana, 
Illinois, January 23, 24 and 25. This 
short course is in charge of Prof. O. 
Wallace Park, who has charge of in- 
struction in beekeeping for the Univer- 
sity. Particulars in regard to this short 
course can be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Park, addressing him at Urbana, 
Illinois. 

x * . 

The Kansas State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in To- 
peka, Kansas, February 4 and 5, 1924. 
The Association will then adjourn to meet 
the Apiary Department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Mantlrat- 
tan Kansas, on February 6 and 7. O. F. 
Whitney, Topeka, Kansas, is secretary of 
this association. 

* ia * 

The California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation held its 33rd annual convention 
during holiday week at Sacramento. Un- 
fortunately, this journal was not noti- 
fied in time to announce the date of the 
meeting. 

* * * 

Since July 1 donations for the Miller 
Memorial Library have amounted to 
$246.08, making the grand total donated 
thus far $1946.80. In addition to this 
many books and journals.have been do- 


nated. se & 


Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, who has had 
charge of the bee disease work in the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, VD. C., 
for several years, and who resigned in 
September to accept a position in the De- 
partment of Bacteriology of New York 
Homeopathic Medical College, returned 
on December 4 to resume his work on bee 
diseases at the bee culture laboratory. 


* * * 


Wm. Kerrick, who was well known in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C., as a 
supply dealer in that city for many years, 
died at Indian Head, Maryland, on De 
cember 11. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the apiary section 
of the economie entomologists at Cin- 
cinnati on Deeember 29 the following pa 
pers of unusual interest were presented: 
‘“The Honeybee as an agent in the Pol 
lination of Apples, Pears and Cranber- 
ries,’’ by Ray Hutson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; ‘Seasonal Variation in Brood 
Population,’’ by W. J. Nolan, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; ‘‘ Notes on Fall Feeding,’’ by 
F. B. Paddock, Ames, Towa; ‘‘The Re- 


lation of Stores to Brood-rearing,’’ by 
J. H. Merrill, Manhattan, Kansas; ‘‘ The 
Storing and Ripening of Honey by Hon- 
eybees,’’ by Wallace Park, Urbana, IIL; 
Temperature Changes in the Hive During 
a Honey Flow,’’ by J. I. Hambleton, 
Washington, D. C.; ‘‘Spreading Foul 
Brood by Unintelligent Treatment,’’ by 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of Bacillus Alvei to Confusing 
Symptoms in European Foul Brood,’’ by 
A. P. Sturtevant, Washington, D. C.; 
‘“The Status of Isle of Wight Disease in 
Various Countries,’’ by Dr. E. F. Phil 
lips, Washington, D. C. These papers will 
be published in the Journal of Economic 
Entomology. 

The final figures on the yield of honey 
in the United States during the past sea- 
son, aS put out by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, show the aver 
age yield of surplus honey was 39.1 
pounds. In 1922 the average yield was 
53.8 pounds, and during the period of 
1913 to 1921 the average was 46.4 pounds 
per colony. The report also indicates that 
only 27.9 per cent of the honey har 
vested this year will be shipped out of 
the communities in which it was pro 
duced. Ordinarily, about 32 per cent of 
the crop is sold to outside markets. 


* * * 


More than 36,000 colonies of bees were 
inspected by the state inspectors in Indi 
ana during the season of 1923. Of these 
2110 colonies, or 5 4/5 per cent, were in 
feeted with American foul brood. By fol- 
lowing up their work the inspectors were 
able to reduce the number of diseased 
colonies to less than one-half of one per 
cent. 

Several speakers of national impor- 
tance will attend the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association at Ohio 
State University on February 7 and 8. 
The entire program will be educational, 
dealing with marketing as inseparably a 
part of production, and the value of or- 

ition in working out the problems 
of the beekeeper. The speakers will be 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Washington, D. C.; 
Professor H. F. Wilson, University of 
Wisconsin; Professor Sherman W. Bil- 
sing, Texas Agricultural College; E. R. 
Root, president of the A. I. Root Co.; 
Dr. J. C. Hutzelman, who developed the 
Hutzelman solution for sterilizing combs 
eontaining American foul brood; ©. A. 
Reese, State Apiarist, and several local 
beekeepers. 
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all my atten- 
tion, time and 
thought to this 











to my ear | 
ly childhood, 


one of the first 


A. I. Root’s Story of 


sister of some 
body else. L re 


things IL ean member taking 
recollect is the her a new book 


advent of a lit- 
tle sister in our 
humble home. I 





His Own Life (I 


had been 
taking about 

















everything 





remember — ob- a Ff over to this 
jecting because y ©*best gari’’ of 
my mother’s re mine), an d 
care promised Her price is far above rubies. rhe heart of when my sister 
° her husband doth safely trust in her Prov. : 
to be given 31: 10. 11. remonstrat e d 
largely to an- (No. 7.) a little, — be- 
other instead 


of to her invalid boy three or four years 
of age. Someone told me, however, that 


the little blue-eyed sister might some 
day be my companion, and indeed she 
did come to be a eompanion and de- 
voted friend all through the years of 


childhood. IL know that this loving sis- 
ter frequently did not have due credit. 
She always had something nice saved up 
for me when I returned after an absence. 
If someone distributed presents among 
the family of seven, Sarah always gave 
me a part of her portion and sometimes 
all of it, saying she did not care par- 
ticularly for it. | found afterwards that 
she did eare, perhaps as much as [ did, 
and all through ‘her pure, gentle life she 
seemed to find it more blessed to give 
than to reeeive. When | was criticised 
or punished, this sister seemed to feel 
the infliction as much as I and perhaps 
more. What troubles me now is that I 
can not recall a single instance where | 
made any adequate return for this un- 
selfish devotion all through childhood and 
until T had a home of my own. 
An Early Romance. 

When IT was away at school, my father 
moved to a farm near Medina. In this 
new locality my youngest sister found a 
friend among the school girls and they 
became very intimate. In one of her 
letters to me she said she had found the 
best girl in the whole wide world for me. 


She not only wrote to me about this 
school girl friend, but she told this 


friend something of her absent brother, 
the brother whom she in her girlish de 
votion imagined to be all that was good, 
noble and true. 

When | came home of course we two 
were introduced. I do not know but my 
sister Sarah feared her plans would not 
work and that IT might not think as she 
did about the new-found friend. Well, 
Iam ashamed to tell you that her plans 
not only worked well but too well. Of 
course she had not planned, poor child, to 
be left in the cold. To be honest I shall 
have to confess that T almost forgot the 
existence of my own kind sister in giving 


cause she had 
not yet finished the book herself, | took 
offense and I fear I spoke unkindly to her 
almost for the first time in my life. | 
wys not a professing Christian at the 
time. 

What would I give if I could live some 
of those days over again! We have 
some old pictures of the children of our 
humble home, for photography was in 
vented at just about that time; and as 
I look upon the old faded picture of that 
sister and see again the umsuspecting in 
nocence of that childish face—the face 
of one who knew so little of wrong go 
ing on in the world—lL am reminded that 
perhaps some of us are more indebted 
than we shall ever know, to an unselfish 
devotion of some sister younger or older 
than ourselves. 

In due time [I got into the habit of 
going home with my sister’s friend. When 
it was time for me to say ‘‘Good night,’’ 
I never seemed to know it. One Sunday 
evening, she said to me, ‘‘You are go 
ing to school and | am going to school. 
Our. parents are trying hard to give us 


the benefits of an education. It is time 
for you to go home so that both of us 


ean get the rest we need to give proper 
attention to our studies.’ 

I did like the idea of being dis 
missed, and finally declared if I went 
home then I never would come back 
again. Kindly but firmly she told me 
that in such ease it would be better for 
her at least, if I did not come back. Not 
in a very pleasant frame of mind I went 
out, closed the door, and started away 
with long strides, but my strides kept 
getting shorter and shorter. When I ap 
proached the river bridge I came to a 
standstill and reflected for a minute. 
Then I started slowly to go back. 1 
walked faster and finally hurried up to 
the front door that I had just left. Her 
room was up stairs and her window was 
over the front door. I picked up a little 
pebble from the walk and tossed it 
against the window pane. The sash went 
up as T expected it would and I said, 
‘*Sue, forgive me, you are right and I 


not 
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wrong,’’ and in her usual way, she sim- 
ply said, ‘*Thank you. Good night,’’ and 
then the window went down. How many 
girls are there who would have the good 
sense especially at fifteen, to do as she 
did? 

After this it was pleasantly under- 
stood that | was always to go home at a 


particular hour. However, I not only 
made my ealls on Sunday evening, but 


also on Thursday evening and sometimes 
between times. I attended to my studies 
and was making fair progress, but she 
did not learn so readily as I did. My 
frequent visits interrupted her studies. 
She again had good sense, even if I had 


not, to know that we both were too 
young to be together so much of the 


time, and finally she soberly and kindly 
(sorrowfully, I hoped) told me she felt 
sure it would be better for us to stop 
our visits for some time, perhaps for sev- 
eral years. I protested and I do not 
know but I threatened again, but she de- 
clared her conscience told her it was best. 
I asked her to set a time, say within two 
or three years, but she refused to do 
even that. She said we might change 
our minds before we beeame of mar- 
riageable age and it would be better to 
part with no understanding to the 
future. 


as 


Interest in Electricity. 

Then | went out into the cold, empty 
world, as thousands of other boys have 
done under similar circumstances. Some- 
times voung men go and get drunk, and 


suv they do not care what becomes of 
them. I did not get drunk, but I de- 
cided that if I could not court the girl 


I loved | would court seience and be 
come a ‘fgreat man.’’ During the win 
ter that followed, I studied harder than 


ever before. In school in addition to 
the common studies, | had algebra, ge 
ometry and shorthand, and was making 
experiments in chemistry and electricity 
during the evening. In order to get ex 
ercise, that | could stand much 
study I walked two and a half miles to 
school and cut all the wood to replenish 
the fire for the family, and while I ex 
perimented sometimes late at night, it 
did not hurt me a bit. The walk through 
the woods developed my bones and mus 
cles, so that the boys could not call me 
‘*pipestem’’ any longer. The tramp of 
two and a half miles every night and 
morning and the muscular exercise given 
by chopping firewood were splendid in- 
vestments when I was just turning from 
boyhood into manhood. 


sO so 


I wrote several articles for the Scien- 


tific American before I was seventeen. 
These were aceepted and published. In 
the meantime I began to go into the 


country schoolhouses and give talks and 


experiments. The idea of a mere boy 
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giving lectures attracted attention. T had 
crowded houses and with the money | 
received | was able to purchase better 
and more up-to-date apparatus. 

Before I was quite seventeen I decided 
to go off into the big wide world. My fa- 
ther laughingly told me that, after | 


had been gone a month, he would have 
to send me money to get home. I re- 
plied, ‘‘Possibly you will, father, but 


just wait and see.’’ 
My father’s prediction did me good. I 


doggedly determined that come what 
would, | would not send for money to 
return home. My first trip was out in 


the western part of the state in what is 
called ‘*The Black Swamp.’ I fell sick, 
got out of money, and had to leave my 


apparatus at a hotel. On one occasion | 
walked 24 miles between sundown and 
sunrise, to reach a sister of mine who 


lived in Elmore, Ottawa Couniy; but | 
finally came out ahead and when I got 
home about a year later, I had 
money*in my pocket. 

In order to keep my apparatus in re 
pair I often called on jewelers in towns 
[ passed through, and in one place to get 
a little rest I paid a jeweler $25.00 for 


some 


two weeks’ insiruction in repairing 
clocks, watches and jewelry. At nine 
teen I was sufficiently expert, so that 


one of our Medina jewelers asked me to 
eare for his store while he went to 
buy goods. 

Lifting the Embargo. 

During the four or five years that had 
elapsed since I had been dismissed I had 
seen but litile of my ‘‘friend.’’ | thought 
it was her business to send me word that 


east 


I might come back, but she evidently 
did not propose to do anything of the 
kind. One day while | was taking care 


of the store she opened the door and 
looked in and when she saw me instead 
of the proprietor, she hesitated and said, 
‘}Why, isn’t this Mr. Herrick’s shop?’’ 
| replied, ‘‘ Yes, this is Mr. Herrick’s, 
few 


but I am taking his place for a 
days while he has gone east.’’ 

She was about to close the door and 
go away but I ventured to suggest that 


perhaps T could wait on her. She finally 
came in saying simply wanted a 
piece of jewelry repaired. After that 
had been attended to, I asked if she was 
staying in town. Without looking up 
she replied that she probably would stay 
in town with her sister over night. Then 
I asked if I might deliver the piece of 
work that evening. At this she looked 
up and her eyes met mine. She replied 
faintly, ‘‘If you like.’’ I knew then, 
and she knew, that the ‘f‘embargo’’ was 
raised. 


she 


That was the night of the terrible 
frost, June 4, 1859. -The next morning 
the landseape was white. The wheat 
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was killed, the fruit was gone and the 
gardens ruined. The price of flour im- 
mediately went up to an extravagant fig- 
ure until people got over their fright. 
But, while everybody else was sad and 
sorrowful, my heart was light and I was 
as happy as a bird. The cold, empty 
world was past and gone. What did it 
matter whether we had frost or cyclone, 
or even earthquakes? She whose ‘‘ price 
is far beyond rubies’’ had linked her life 
with mine ‘‘until death should us part.’’ 
May God be praised for having permit- 
ted us to tread life’s pathway together 
more than 60 years. 

| recall the morning after we were 
married. Although I was not a Chris- 
tian at the time, something seemed to 
say to me that a new era was just open- 
ing to both of us. We were to start on 
our honeymoon trip and we were waiting 
for some of the others to get ready. We 
happened to be alone by ourselves. 1 
put out my hand to her and she looked 
smilingly up into 
my face, while I 
said something as 
follows: 

**Sue, the agree- 
ment between us 
two that we have 
just entered into is 
the most sacred and 
solemn step in our 
lives. Let us fully 
consider the new 
relations that rest 
on our. shoulders, 
and may God help 
us to bear’ with 
each other, and bear 





A. I. Root (left) as he appeared at a beekeep- 
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1895, Mrs. Root was taken with one of 
her attacks of pleurisy. She thought she 
had caught cold, but it did not act ex 
actly like a cold either. She had slight 
chills and some fever. When we talked 
about a doctor she declared she had al 
ways had such chills and fever with her 
attacks of pleurisy and that if she were 
careful about taking more cold, they al 
ways went away of themselves sooner or 
later. She became steadily worse, how 
ever, and finally when we ealled the doc 
tor, he said she had malarial fever and 
had been having it for a week or so, in 
fact—that she would have to go to bed 
at once and not get up again without 
orders. He said that she would be very 
sick. 

The pleurisy was really a secondary 
affair. The doctor said I was quite ex 
eusable for being misled by it. He got 
one of the best nurses that could be 
found and took every precaution for the 
siege that was before us. One of the 
worst difficulties in 
the way was the 
seeming impossibil 
ity for her to get 
sufficient sleep. 
Even though given 
bromide, the long 
desired sleep did 
not come. Other 
remedies for induce 
ing sleep were tried 
and finally chloral, 
but none of them 
were sufficient to 
cope with the terri 
ble nervousness and 
delirium that were 








with patience the ers’ meeting in Michigan in 1922, talking to setting in. 


new responsibilities 
that are going to 
rest on us. May we two, through thick 
and thin, for better or for worse, cling 
to each other.’’ 

The carriage was ready about this 
time and off we started. My conscience 
endorsed this little prayer, if so it might 
be called, as we started away. As the 
sun came up and we felt the inspiration 
of the autumn morning I looked into the 
face of my young bride and took her 
hand while we sat there in the carriage, 
and a great joy came into my heart to 
think that she was going to be close by 
my side in the weeks, months and years 
to come. For a year or two before our 
marriage I had walked the three miles 
twice a week or oftener, sometimes 
through mud and rain and sleet just for 
the purpose of being with her a few 
hours, and now she was to be with me 
always—mine forever—mine while life 
should last! 

With the Passing of the Years. 

About a week before Christmas, in 


his life-long friend, M. H. Hunt. 


While I prayed 
during this season 
of anxiety and trouble I recognized that 
thousands had prayed for loved ones be 
fore, and that God could not grant all 
these requests. We are sometimes forced 
to conclude that many times it is His 
will that we should be schooled by having 
the loved ones taken away; at least God 
does not always see fit to grant our 
prayers to avert sickness and death. In 
facing the possible loss of my dear com 
panion and helpmeet, I went over again 
and again the lives we two had passed 
together. | remembered how faithful and 
loyal she had been to my unworthy self, 
all those years. I never understood what 
such virtues were until I knew her. No, 
never had I grasped their full meaning 
until this crisis had come into our lives. 
All through the day would come up va 
rious things in which I wanted her 
counsel; when things would go wrong, 
I would be tempted to right them with 
my natural vehemence. For years it had 
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been a practice of my life to consult her 
first and be guided by her gentle char 
ity rather than by my vehemence, and 
I felt as if a part of myself were gone 
when I could not talk to her about our 
affairs. A dozen times a day I would say 
to myself, ‘‘Well, I will go right over 
and ask Sue what she thinks about it.’’ 
Then would come the awful truth that 
the doctor has actually considered it best 
that I should stay away from her sick 
room unless she calls me. Then, in a 
little time the same experience would be 
gone over again. I was debating almost 
constantly what eould be done to bring 
the much needed sleep to the loved suf 


ferer. Once I said to myself, ‘‘IT will 
sk Sue what she would do in sueh a 
crisis.’ Then it burst upon me, Oh, 
(iod, she is the one who is in danger. I 
knew it might never be my privilege to 
consult her again while God permitted 


and then I be 
and questioning 
without her as 
of my other 


me to live on this earth, 
gan groping in darkness 
is to what I should do 
a eounselor. I thought 
friends and relatives; I remembered | 
had Ernest and John to consult with; 
there were my own daughters, ves. thank 
God they were her daughters, and in time 
they might have her experience and gen- 
tle eharitvy. Oh, what resolves through 
those days of anxiety and suspense to do 
better, whether God should hear my 
praver or not. 

The elimax 
boots or shoes 


was coming. Our 
were changed for 
thing that would make no noise. Even 
the dearest friends kept out of the 
room. The doctor confessed that he was 
unable to give anything that would quiet 
her nerves, that would not be in danger 
of doing more harm than good. I was 
told that she was begging for something 
to put her to sleep. I went into the 
room on tiptoes. As soon as she saw 
me she put out her hand and said some 
thing as follows: 

‘*Can’t something be given me to make 
me sleep? TI shall go wild and lose my 
mind, unless sleep or rest comes to the 
aid of my nerves. Is there no morphine 
or chloroform in the house to give me a 
moment’s rest? I ean feel that T am 
soon to lose consciousness if this terrible 
strain goes on, and if that is to be. I 
hope it will happen soon, if it will help 
me to be unconscious of my suffering.’ 

IT knelt down by the bedside just as we 
two had done every day of our lives for 
the years that were past, and prayed 
again that the dear wife might have the 
sleep that she needed so much, if if was 
consistent with God’s holy will. 

T then got up, pulled a chair toward 
her bedside, took her hand in mine, while 
I placed my other hand across her bewil- 
dered brow, praying mentally with every 


heavy 
some- 
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breath I drew that 
our prayer. 


Soon she became more quiet. 


God would answer 


The la- 


bored breathing, the nervous, fidge.y un- 
rest were disappearing, and in fifteen 


minutes she was asleep. ‘‘God be prais 


ed,’’ was my mental prayer, while | 
seareely dared breathe. Her sleep was 
somewhat troubled, but it lasted per 


awoke 
her side 
The crisis 
In the morning the fever had 


haps a quarter of an hour and she 
much relieved. I remained by 
and she slept a little again. 
was past. 


abated perceptibly. No more chills of 
any aceount followed and she com- 
menced to recover. God had seen fit to 


spare her that we might pass many more 
years together. 


CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


If you were one of the lucky ones who used 
this candy last fall and winter you know its 
worth. To those who have never used it we 
would suggest a trial. It is really a life insur 
ance for your bees. Send for circular and price 


H. H. JEPSON 


182 Friend Street. BOSTON, 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
O. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


14 MASS 


BARNES’ HAND 
& FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


This cut represents 
our combined circu- 
lar saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ 
use in the construc- 
tion of their hives, 
sections, etc. 
Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated 
catalog and prices. 


W.F. & John Barnes Co 


545 Ruby Street 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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: The Livingston Seed Co, 


92 Chestnut Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns or we will not be responsible 


for errors For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should he received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 


if credit has not been established previously 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 


IN GOOD STANDING. 


Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad 
vertisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

Edw \. Hassinger, Jr Roscoe F. Wixson 
P. O. Watkins, S. Van Auken, Superior Honey 
Prod Exchange, Thos D Sherfick Elmer 
Porter, F. A. Martiny, F. W. Luebeck, F. W 
Lesser Howe Food Products Co., H B Ga 
ble. Clarence Foote, Edwin Ewell, John N 


Demuth, W W 


panion 


Boyer & Co., Youth’s Com 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE Comb honey at lower prices 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans—none finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in new 60-Ib. 
cans. Sample 20c. W. B. Crane, MeComb, O. 

FINEST white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
Sample 15c. Jos. Hanke, Port Washington, Wis 

BUCKWHEAT honey, 60-lb. cans, 9c Ib 


ios ba J. F Vitnauer, East Amherst, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Comb honey at lower prices 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE——Honey for baking purposes 
also amber for table use. D. Townsend 
Northstar, Mich 

EXTRACTED honey, two 60-lb. tins, white 
clover $14.50: light amber, $13.00 J G 
Surtis, Marietta, N , 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr Kohn & 
Son. Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—White clover honey, new cans 
and cases. two 60-lb. cans to ease, $14.40. J. 
J. Lewis, Lyons, N { 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 60 


Ib. cans, lle per Ib. Sample, 20c. Hoehn & 
Honigford, Ottoville, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Finest new white clover honey 
in new 60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample 15c. 
\ Ss redman Weston Mich 

FOR SALE A very fine quality of extract 
ed clover honey in new cans. One case or a 
earload. J N Harris, St Louis Mich 

FOR SALE Choice clover extracted honey 
in new 60-lb. cans. Write for price, stating 
quantity desired. J. D 3eals. Oto. Iowa 


WELL-RIPENED extra-white clover honey 


in new 60-lb. cans, 12c¢ f. o. b. Albany. Sample 
15e. Woodward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Very finest white clover honey 
in 60-Ib. eans and 5-lb. pails. Sample, 20e. 
Write C. J. Appeldoorn, Malinta, Ohio 
FOR SALE—Very fine quality of clover and 


buckwheat honey 


1923 crop; 5-lb. pails and 
60-lb. cans. ( N " ‘ 


Ballard, Valois, N. 


IN 
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HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins: whit 
clover, 13c; for immediate shipment from Ne 
York. Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. \ 

FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey 


60-lb. cans. Sample 10c. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cat 


N. 


FOR SALE—Clover, amber and buckwhea 
honey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. eans. © } 
Baldridge, Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. 

FOR SALE-—Choice quality Michigan whit 
clover extracted honey in new cans. Write fo 
prices and sample. W. S. Wiggins, Muir. Mic} 

FOR SALE—State white comb honey. Pric: 
on request Also second hand 60-Ib cans, 
in case, 20c¢ case. I. J. Stringham, Glen Cove 
mm we 

FOR SALE Extra-choice white clover hor 
ey, case or carload. Sample, 15c. Also abou 
60 cases choice light amber. David Running 
Filion, Mich. 

FOR SALE—20,000 Ibs. white clover honey 
two 60-Ib. cans, $14.40; six 10-Ib. pails, $7.80 
six 5-lb. pails, $4.50. J. M. Gingerich, Kalona 
Iowa. 

FINE white clover honey, 12¢: buckwheat 
lOc; buckwheat or mixed comb honey. $3.75 


per case in carriers of 6 cases. C. B 
Gieneva, N. Y 


FOR 


Howard 


SALE—80 cases Fancy No. 1 white 
clover comb honey $6.00 per case, 24 sections 
per case, 8 cases per carrier. Ed. A. Winkler 
Joliet, Til Route 1 

FOR SALE White honey in 60-lb. cans. also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Rost Co., 23 Leonard 
St.. New York City 

FOR SALE—Fancy Northern Michigan rasp 
berry blend honey, 5-Ib. pails. $7.80 per doz 
10-Ib., $15.00 per doz. Sample, 20¢. Lewis A. 
McIntire, Boyne City, Mich 

SUPPLY your trade with my extra-white 
alfalfa-sweet clover in 5 and 16 Ib. pails. A 
case or carload. Sample, 15¢. Clyde V. Fisher 
1502 Cass St... Omaha, Nel 

FOR SALE Finest white honey from the 
clover fields of Missaukee County Per cas 
(120 Ths.) $14.50: discount on larger lots 
J. H. Corwin, Merritt, Mich 

NEW YORK STATE’S finest extracted hor 
ey of unexcelled quality in new 60-Ib. cans 
Sample 15c¢ We solicit vour business. Bee 
Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. extracted in 60-Ib. cans, and 5 and 
10 Ib. pails. Prices given on request. Sample 
15e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Michigan white extracted hon 
ey in 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15¢. State quantity 
wanted. Attractive rates for the larger orders 
M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St Lan 
sing, Mich 

WHITE extracted honey, white clover, bass 
wood and sweet clover very fine color and 
body. It will please your customers. 60-lb. can 
and 5-lb. pails. Sample 15c. W. A. Jenkins 
10 Bluff St.. Hamburg, Iowa 


OLD COMBS slumgum wanted 


process 


cappings or 

for rendering by steam We pay 

cash for wax rendered, trade for supplies or 

work it into foundation. W. T. Faleoner Mfg 
Faleoner, N. Y 


press 


Co 


RASPBERRY 
hives until thoroughly 
is thick heavy hody 
up in 60-lb. cans, 
and for $8.90. Sample by 
which mav be applied on 
Hutchinson & Son, Lake City 


Left on the 
the bees. It 
delicious Put 
for $15.00, 
mail for 
purchase, 
Mich 


for sale 

ripened by 
rich and 
two cans to case 


honey 


one 20 


Elmer 








ave ea 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 
WANTED—Comb and extracted honey and 
pure maple syrup. C. Morrison, 1235 Lin 
coln Way West, South Bend, Ind. 
WANTED—Both comb and extracted honey 
Name your best price in first letter. M. V. 


Facey Honey Co., 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


Preston, Minn. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade price, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 


terms and our 1924 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work_it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 


Tl. 
FOR SALE. 

USED beehives CLEAN P. S. Crichton, 
47 Alma Ave., Waverley, Mass 

FOR SALE—Soiled cane sugar for feeding 
bees Winkler Honey Co., R. F. D. No. 1, 
Joliet, Tl. 

TYPEWRITERS, $20 up. Easy payments. 
Trial allowed. Payne Co., Rosedale Sta., ~< 
Kansas 

HUBAM clover seed, 1923 crop, Wisconsin 
grown Write for prices. A. C. Baumgarten 


Thienville, Wis 

ROOT bee supplies and AIRCO foundation 
for 1924. A. V. Small, to C. F. Buck, 
Augusta, Kans. 

CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. A We 
Yates, Hartford, Conn. ’ 

SEND TODAY 
labels. Liberty 
4003, Cleveland, 

FOR SALE 
two cans to 
b. Cincinnati. 
Co,. Cincinnati 

ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES- us for 
of odds and ends, shipping hives, 
first grade, priced to save you money. Da 
& Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 

RASPBERRIES pay big profits 
Bees sure do like their 
for sale, reasonable 


successor 


honey 
No. 


for samples of latest 
Pub. Co., Sta. D., Box 
Ohio 


Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 

boxed, at 60c per case, f. o 
Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & 
Ohio 


case 


Write 
list cases, 
etc., 


dant 
BLACK 
Easily grown anywhere 
hlossoms Good plants 

Frank Payne, Shawnee, Kansas. 
ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the bee 
;. 8 


keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. 

Robinson. Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 
GREATEST bargain ever offered on new 
10-frame supers, reversible bottoms and covers 


nailed and painted; also loose-hanging frames 
Write for prices Henry Eggers Birchwood 
Wisconsin 

FOR SALE—Queen cages and frames, or will 
take part payment in bees and queens Let 
us know your wants soon, as we can't supply 
the demand for frames as fast as they come in 


F. M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio 


HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de- 


licious confection made of pure honey, nuts, 
fruits, etc. $1.00 Ib. 50¢ % Ib., postpaid. 
Wholesale prices on application. J. Kroha, 


87 North St., Danbury, Conn 
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FOR SALE—100 cases second-hand 60-Ib. 
square cans, two to case, 25c¢ per case. F. D. 
Manchester, Middlebury, Vt. 

SOUTHWESTERN distributors for Robin 
son’s comb foundation. Send for price list. 
Holloway Bros., Marietta, Okla 

FOR SALE-—Hubam annual sweet clover 
seed. One of the greatest producers of fine 
honey. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Two Hatch wax presses, regu 
lar price, $15.00, our price, $10.00 each. The 
Stover Apiaries. Mayhew, Miss 

LOOSE-HANGING white pine frames, 3c; 


queen cages, 2c. Sample on request. Ten-frame 
chaff hives, nailed not painted, $5.00. Write 
for particulars. Radloff Bros., Cable, Wis 


ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES, single or double 





walled, are sound in principle and are prac 
tical. For free information address Geo. P. 
Wood, Peekskill, N. Y 

LONFSOMF? Then get ‘“‘A DATE WITH 
YOUR HONEY”? and enjoy the evening. HON- 
E-NUT CHOCOLATES, $1.00 per pound post 
paid. Chocolate beehives full of honey and 
nuts, 2 for 25¢ or $1.10 per dozen postpaid. 
Fairmount Apiaries, Schuylkill Haven, Penn. 

FOR SALE—75 single-tier shipping cases 
for 4x5x1% sections, $23.00 for the lot; 2000 
plain slip cartons for 4x5x1%_ sections, 30¢ 
per 100, 6 pairs bee gloves, without fingers 
50e per pair. Stiles Bee Supply Co., Stillwater 
Okla. 

FOR SALE—Five 13-frame square Jumbo 
one-story hives, $17.50; five 13-frame square 
standard one-story hives, $17.50; ten 13-frame 
square extracting supers, $4.20 per crate of 
five. Rawlings Implement Co., 9 and 11 West 
Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

SPECIAL PRICES—We are offering at spe 
cially low prices some very high-grade material 
in shipping cases, frames, hives and miscel 
laneous which represent items we no longer 
earry regularly in stock or which have to be 


closed out to make room for new stock special 


ly equipped to take Dadant’s Wired Founda 
tion. If interested, write for list; we can save 
you money. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II 
FOR SALE—In lots amounting to $10 or 
more, 100 reversible bottom-boards, 50c: 100 
metal covers with inners, 80c; 180 full-depth 
brood-chambers of wired drawn comb, $2.00; 
30 zine excluders, 20c; 40 colonies of bees, all 
colonies guaranteed free from disease, two 
story, metal covers, wired combs, requeened in 
August, $10. All the above are 10-frame stand 


ard goods, well painted, nearly new, and disease 
free. Am selling on account of having no time 


to look after bees. All prices f. 0. b. Newport 
Ky., except bees. Dr. Roy Beckett, 50 For 
est Ave., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


WANTED—FExtractor. honey pump, capping 


melter. tanks, ete. L. M. Gulden, Englevale, 
N. Dak 

TRADE—Jewelry store for apiary or pack 
age business in California, $3000. L. A. Smith 
Columbia Falls, Mont 

WANTED—April 15 number of Gleanings 


for 1905 in good condition to complete files. 
E. S. Hacker, Ephrata, Penn 

WANT bees and equipment in exchange for 
good equity in western Minnesota forty or Red 
River Valley quarter A. M. Wise, Appleton, 
Minn 

WANTED—tTwo copies’ of Alexander's 
Writings on Practical Bee Culture.’’ in good 
condition. State price asked. Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
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WANT to trade new typewriter for bees or 
drawn brood-comb Bijou Farm, Maxbass, 
N. D 


I have second-hand 8-frame hives to trade 
or for cash at a bargain. Delbert Lhommedieu 
Cole lowa 


WANTED—Comb honey, large or small lots, 
also amber honey. J. B. MeMurphy, 563 Sheri 
dan Ave., Detroit, Mich 


WANTED—$5000 on long time at 7%, good 
real estate security, by honey and poultry pro 
ducer. H. A. Mark, Oshkosh, Nebr 


WANTED—Bees to work on shares in cen 
tral New York. Season 1924. Buckwheat region 
preferred. Julian Root, Jordan, N. Y. 


WANTED—To buy one second-hand rever 
sible extractor, either two or four frame. 
State your lowest price in first letter R. F. 
Pratt. Cuyahoga Falls. R. F. D No. 11, Ohio. 


, ; ¢ TR }—Three-cylinder 
FOR SALE OR rRADE rhree eylit 
auto-knitter (new) from Buffalo, New York 
coneern. for extractor, clover honey founda 

tion. Rev. H. Potzger, Hillman, Mich. 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


FOR spring package bees and queens, write 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 


HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 

NUCLEI, packages, queens for 1924. Send 
for circular. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 


SEE our advertisement for PACKAGE BEES 
on page 58. Loveitt Honey Co., Phoenix, Ariz 


FOR SALE 550 colonies of bees, all colo 
nies guaranteed free from disease. F L. John 
son, Mount Airy, N. C 


GOLDEN Italian Queens bred by an_ ex 
perienced breeder Price, $1.25 each; $11.00 
per doz Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville 


Ala 


PINARD’S Quality Queens and _ package 
hees Now booking orders for 1924. Cireular 
free Yours for better bees A. J Pinard 
Morgan Hill, Calif 


GOLDEN TTALIAN queens. producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip Package 
hees, nuclei circular, 1924, ready free Dr 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 6 
$5.00 12, $10.00 100, $75.00. Package bees 
in season. 20 per cent to book your order for 
pring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, R. D 
3. Ala 


NUCLEI—I am offering for sale 1000 three 
frame nuclei containing a good tested three 
handed Italian queen in each, $4.00 each. for 
1924 spring delivery. John St. Romain, Marks- 
ville. La 

PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI and QUEENS 
Pure bright three-handed Italians, April and 
May delivery. Free from diseases. Get my prices 
and circular before ordering. Guarantee safe 
arrival. J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla 


HIGH-PRODUCING BEES AND QUEENS— 
We can still accept a few more orders for pack 
age bees and queens for spring shipment 
Place your order now We ship 2-lb. packages 
only Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for circular and price list. J. M. Cutts & 
Son. R. D. 1, Montgomery. Ala 


FOR SALE Must be sold in 30 days to 
pay bills 190 colonies bees, 8 and 10 frame 
$5.00 to $1000 300 supers. frames and 
drawn combs, 8 and 10 frame, $1.50 to $2 00; 
100 supers, empty frames. $1.00 each Well 
painted. no disease First check takes mate 
rie], Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 
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| BRIGHT Italian queens, $1.00 each; $11.00 
per doz. Send us your orders. Graydon Bros 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

BOOKING orders for 1924. Two-pound pack 
age, three-banded Italian bees, with select 
breeding queen. $4,25. No disease. Guaranteed 
satisfaction. J. Allen, Catherine, Alabama 


WE are booking orders for bees for 1921 
spring delivery, any amount from carload lots 
down. We ship packages, nuclei or full colo 
nies We are also booking orders for queens. 
Prices on request The Citronelle Apiaries, 
Citronelle, Alabama 


SELLING 2-frame nuclei and 2-lb. packages 
with select untested Italian queen, at $3.25 
each. Will book a limited amount at this price 

| during January and February. If interested in 
| large quantities write at once Everything guar 
anteed. Baughn Stone. Clarksville, Texas 

| FOR SALE—Three-band Italian queens and 
bees for spring delivery. One 3-frame nucleus 
| with one pound extra bees, with untested 
|} queen, for $5.00. Write for prices on larger 
| quantities. No disease. Safe delivery and satis 
faction guaranteed. J. E. Arthur, Register, Ga 
| 

} 


BEES—tThree-pound packages. three-frame 
nuclei and three-frame nuclei with two and 
|} one-half pounds extra bees. April a: d May de 
livery. None better. Address, during January 
David Running, Filion. Mich. After January 
Running Apiaries, Sumterville, Ala 


GOLDEN Italian Queens for 1924. The big 
bright hustling kind 


Satisfied customers all 


over the U. S. Untested, $1.00 each: 6 for 
$5.00; 12 for $10.00; 100,- $875.00: tested 
| $1.75. A few 2-frame nuclei at $4.50 with 


queen. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala 
FOR SALE—Carload of bees, also nuclei 
| and pound packages of hustling three-band 
| Italians, 3-frame nuclei, with queen, $5.00 
each; 2-frame nuclei. with queen, $3.75 
3-pound package, with queen, $5.00; 2-pound 
package, with queen, $3.75 1 quee $1.00: 
12 queens, $11.00. Orders hooked free. W. E 
suckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga 


each; 


SPECIAL price on package bees for 1924 
delivery I am offering a 3-lb. package with 
queen, at $4.00 each; 4-lb. package. with 
queen, at $5.00 each. Each package will con 
tain a select untested three-banded Italian 
queen and a comb of brood and honey for 
feed in transit Guaranteed safe delivery, 
health certificate with each shipment for de 
livery between April 5 and July 1. 
John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS, DELIVER 
ED—Bright Italians, 2-lb. packages, with se 
lected queen, 1-5, $4.75; 5-25, $4.60: 25-50, 
$4.40; 50 or more, $4.25. Queens. selected. un 
tested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. Ship noth 
ing but the best. 20 per cent cash books order. 
Begin shipping April 15. W. C. Smith & Co 
Calhoun, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1924—Vane*y hus 
tlers; they get the honey. Three-band strain 
only. Now booking orders for spring delivery 
Place your order early and make sure of ship 
ping date; 10 per cent will book your order 
We do not book more orders than we can fill 
promptly Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed on every package and aneen shipped. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Yancey Bros 
Bay City, Texas. 


Address 


owners, 


PACKAGE BEES and ITALIAN or CARNIO 
LAN QUEENS I save you express charges 
on northern shipments from my yards near 
Redding, Cal (most northern point in Califor 
nia where EARLY PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS can be reared) Eastern and north 
ern shipments via Ogden, Utah, are shipped 
from San Jose. Untested queens, $1.00; bees, 
$1.50 per pound Attractive prices on large 





| orders. J. E. Wing, San Jose, Calif 
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BOOKING orders now for queens and pack 


age bees. Write for prices. I am the breeder 
who always satisfies his customers Jasper 
Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 

BOOKING orders now for queens and bees, 
April and May shipment, from one package to 


want bees it will pay you to 
Beridon, Jr., Mansura, La. 


carload. If you 
write me. E. J. 

LET Townsend buy your package bees and 
sell you some of those fine three-banded SHAW 


‘‘line bred’’ Italian queens. Be sure and read 
Bulletin No. 9 in this number of Gleanings, 
page 62. 

LARLY QUEENS—My 1923 tested queens 
now ready at $1.00 each. Untested queens 
after April 1, 1924, $1.00 each, $90.00 per 
100. Two-pound packages priced on request. 
Pure three-band Italians only, grown by the 
very best methods. D. W. Howell, Shellman 
Ga. 

EARLY BEES AND QUEENS—Untested 
queens, $1.00 each, $11.00 doz.; select un- 
tested, $1.20; tested, $1.50; breeders, $5.00 
Nuciei, 2-frame with queen, $4.25; 12 or more, 
34.00 each; 3-frame, $5.25 each; 12 or more, 
$5.00 Two and three pound packages, same 
price respectively as above, queens included 


Pure three-band Italians only. Health certificate 


with each shipment. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed. 10 per cent books your 
order. Balance just prior to shipment. Ref 
erence, American Bee Journal, Artesia State 
Bank, Artesia. Miss., Bank of Crawford, Craw 
ford, Miss. Full colonies 8-frame Langstroth 
complete with bottoms and covers, average 5 
frames brood, all good combs, second-hand 


equipment but nothing rotten. Small lots, $8.00 


each. If can use 150, $7.00 each f. o. b. here. 

Shipment about May 1. Italians, no disease. 
Jensen's Apiaries. Crawford, Miss 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 

nal in Britain and the only international bee 

review in existence. It is read, re-read and 


treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 


copy free from the publishers. The Apis Club, 
Benson, Oxon, England. Serd us a_ postcard 
today It is well worth your little trouble 


HELP WANTED. 


queen-breed 
references and salary 
Heard, Bonaire, Ga 


for help in 
State age, 


WANT experienced commercial 
rs. Give full particulars 
expected first letter. A. J 

WANTED—Young man 
system, April to December. 


apiary 
weight. 


occupation, wages. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dun 
dee, R. F. D. No. 4, N. Y¥ 
WANTED—For season of 1924, two indus 
trious young men of good habits, to work 
with bees and assist on farm. N. L. Steve.s & 
Son, Venice Center, N. Y. 
WANTED—Experienced helper to. assist 


sales business 
helper at rea 
permanent position 


with 500 colonies and honey 
Also inexperienced or student 
sonable pay. Chance for 
Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. 


EXPERIENCE AND FAIR WAGES to active 
industrious young man for help in well-equip 
ped apiaries, 700 colonies. April to December 
State age, height, weight, occupation, wages. 
Morley Pettit, Georgetown, Ont., Can. 

WANTED has 
out 
of bees 
Board and 
weight 


Coggshall 


man who 
desires 


Industrious 
some experience with bees and 
yard experience, to assist in the 
in outyards. March to November 
lodging provided. State experience 
heirht and wages expected. A. L 
Ludlowville, N. Y 


young 


case 


age 


IN 
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WANTED—Clean, honest, industrious and 
thoroughly dependable young men with some 
expcrience in heeke sping and queen-rearing 


work in our yards, season of 1924 se- 
March Ist. Fair wages, good associates 
and valuable experience in one of the South's 
largest, most up-to-date queen-rearing and 
package-shipping establishments. Give previ 
ous experience, description of yourself and 
send latest photograph with application. H. C 
Short, Mgr., W. D. Achord Apiaries, Fitzpat 
rick, Ala. 


for 
gin 


SITUATION WANTED. 


WANTED—Young man 
perience in commercial 
wishes position in Michigan 
Minnesota. J. K. Dixon, Adams 


TWO young men want job with modern bee 
keepers, south preferred. One experienced with 


with four years’ ex 

honey production 
Wisconsi) or 
Center, N. Y 


bees. one a mechanic. We want to get into 
the business. Esra P. Barkman, Hillsboro, R. F 
D. No. 3, Kans. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


FOR SALE—White clover in new 60-Ib 
cans, also amber. Write for prices. Mrs. Alice 
Burrows, Oran, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Two 150-gallon tanks and Lo 
bee pump. Clyde V. Fisher, 1502 Case St 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 
McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$2 50 Per 1000, and up. Our strong, healthy, 
° tremendous bearing plants guarantee big 
crops of luscious berries. Best varieties for all kinds 
of soils. Many new varieties such as Eaton, Bun 
Special, Premier, Marvel and Cooper. The world’s 
greatest new Everbearing Strawberry CHAMPION. 
Fullline of Raspberries, Blackberriesand Asparagus. 
= D . LI~ROSES~ORNAMENTALS 
reatly arge Stock of good 
Reduced at $30.00 per thousand Grape Plants 
Prices. ‘ Beautifulnewcolor catalog free. Write Today. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 17, Bridgman, Mich. 


Patents 


(Continued from page 21.) 
out Not to have them is beyond 
his imagination, and he can talk about 
them, too, like withou; 
Indeed, with his ever increasing command 
of the English language he is even more 
fluent than his ‘‘bee bug’’ friend. 
Anyhow, Joe self-made ‘‘bug,’’ 
and he reversed the usual order of mak 
ing two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before. He eliminated 12 un- 
healthy apiaries that one healthy apiary 
now numbering 225 colonies might exist 
and flourish. Through that accomplish- 
ment he has made himself an expert on 
bee diseases, and, should he ever desire 
to do so, he is fully qualified to hang out 
his shingle, ‘‘ Bee Renovatory, Joseph M. 
Stutz, Proprietor, Chico, California.’’ 
Chieo, Calif. 


bees. 


Leo, cessation. 


is a 
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a ES 
= Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
= Ptanding Seem. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ngs, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money— get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save — all 
in-between dealer's 

rofits Ask for Book 























You can make a better 
sprouter than you can buy. 
This sprouter was made in one evening by a l4 

year old boy with as saw and hammer. The cost, 

with heater, was $2.99. ‘Thousands in use, All say 
it is the best and Reodless made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best in winter, growing 
green fvod rich in vitamins, must be fed. *Sprouted 
oats are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter 
yields the best and sweetest sprouts and with the 
least work. I will send, free, _ for making this 








BSS 


Reade ei 





sprouter with description of Little Putnam —— » o 183 
to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove to keep 
fowls’ drinking water unfrozen. Stove holds three Low PRICED GARAGES 


pints of oil Jurns a month without trimming or Lowest prices on Ready-Made 


fillin ig. Patented burner. Nothing likeit. Ask your Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 


: wear 
dealer, or send me his name and $2.50 and get one up any place. Send postal for J} p EE 
by return mail, postpaid. Try it, If not satisfied, 


my Book, showing styles. 
return in 10 days and 1’ll refund $2.50 E EDWARDS MFG. CoO. Samples & | 


1. PUTNAM Route 160.0 Elmira,N.Y. | i 433.183 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. ‘Roofing Book | 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The kind you want and ‘bees 
need. Good stock of the A. I. 
Root Co.’s make of goods on 
hand. Catalog free. Beeswax 
wanted. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Mo. 


MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 





















GET IT FROM THE Saved 26% Ke a Rod.” Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
“ sACTORY DIRECT oere bie i Londry, Weeds- From 1897 to 1923 the Northeastern Branch of 
] por ou, too, can The A. I. Root Company. 
gave by buying direct at PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
swe rices. Because—Only Root's Goods are sold. 
Write today for Free linens It is a business with us—not a side line. 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Eight mails daily—Two lines of railway 
) Fence, Gates, Posts and Rarbed Wire. If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. name at once. 





WHEN YOU SAVE MONEY 


you do not reduce your income, but increase it by the interest 
your savings earn. 


Ve pay 4 per cent compound interest on deposits of $1.00 
BANKING or more and welcome savings BY MAIL. 


MAIL AULD \VAl lenge e) ae ne BANK CO. “5Ri5* 


a AT SPITZER PRES E.R ROOT vice PRES SPITZER casaierR 























RHODES DOUBLE CUT "THE only 
PRUNING SHEAR pruner 
- made that cuts 
from both sides of 
i the limb and does not 
Patented bruise the bark. Made in 


all styles and sizes. All 
shears —* free 
RHODE. Sa to your door. 
J —S—S — Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., ——s circular and 
$28 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 
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$5. 00---RE WARD---$5. 00 


To be Paid in Bees For First Correct Answers to These Questions. We Confess Ignorance. 


Ve have bought queens from various persons and received brighter ones advertised ‘‘leather- 
jlored’’ from some breeders than three bands from others, also received three bands that 
ad more yellow than goldens. Questions: Where does ‘‘leather-colored’’ end and three-band be- 
in? Where does three-band end and goldens begin? Also where does the extra pound in nuclei 
ommence? Buy nuclei from us and EXTRA POUND nuclei from the other man; compare the 
two and you will find the answer to the last question. Our bees will not answer to a pet name, 
hut just kick the cover off. 


J. G. PUETT & SONS, MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


Superior talian =>. “me || NORTHERN 


report S 43 colo- 


Bees & Queens im." || BEEKEEPERS 


Full colonies, no cover or bottom, 








FS eee $7.00 each n | 
2-pound packages with queens... A 
$4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each ttention: 
Two-frame nuclei...... Same price 


3-frame nuclei with queen, $5.50 


each; 10 or more..... $5.00 each A REAL DEAL ON 
Standard 10-fr. dove- 


Cypress Bee taitea nive vodies,'30 || NUCLEI] AND 
Supplies white pine | Hoffinn PACKAGES 


Shallow extracting, $32.00 per 1000. 
| Shallow extracting supers with > . 
frames, $70.00 per 100. Give-away For Early Spring Delivery 


| price on eight-frame bottoms and 


' ited ’ 1. 
covers, aS good as can be had, for - eo oon agg ee ee = 
$40.00 per 100, on either. [EE Ss oF : 


whole story. A post card brings it. Every- 
thing as promised when promised. Write 





Let us quote you on what you 
need; we can save you money. 


The Stover Apiaries A. J. HEARD, 


| 
| Mayhew. Miss. BONAIRE =: : GEORGIA 

















We 9@NGARDEN& 
See FLORAL ES 
CRS cuise ROSES 


WITS FREE WRITE TODAY 
75TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION of: f New Castle 


For home gardeners, vegetable and flower 
growers, from America’s first catalog seed 
house Lists best old varieties and many new 
vegetable, farm and flower seeds, plants and 
bulbs, ineluding Vick’s Famous Asters, the 
world’s standard. Handsomely illustrated. Val 
table instructions on planting and care. 









are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants 
in America. Grown on 
their own roots in the fer- 
tile soil of New Castle. W 
give you the benefit of a 








lifetime experience and the most select list in 
aed rong By A. — America. Every desirable Rose now cultivated 
This book. the best we have issued, is ab- in America is included in our immense stock— 


and the prices are right. Our rose book for 1924 


solutely free. A post card is suf- | Poces OF NEW CASTLE tells you how to 


ficient. 





make rose growing a success. Published and 
_ JAMES VICK’S SONS, 33 Stone St. elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for 
ws Rochester, N.Y. The ¥lowerCity your copy today—a postal will do. Address 


-— ~ HELLER BROS. CO., Box 118, New Castle, Ind. 
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‘New Year’s Resolutions 





Did you make one that you’ or vegetable wax used), manu- 
would buy your supplies early  factured on the latest machines 
and cheaply? in the most modern foundation 
Say SUPERIOR when you or- plant in the United States. 
der, and get quality, service Our Hives and Fixtures are 
and price. made of thoroughly seasoned 
We offer Foundation made ex- ft white pine. 

— clusively of the finest domestic Keep that resolution and let us 
| beeswax (no African beeswax hear from you. 


| SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Ogden, Utah —:: Riverside, California : Idaho Falls, Idaho 









































S| | PACKAGE BEES, 
NUCLEI AND 
QUEENS 
SRIGHT 
ITALIANS. 
= | Two-lb. packages with Select Untested Queens 
| $4.25 ea. Five or more pkgs., $4 ea. Write for 


guarantee and prices on Nuclei and Queens 


J. J. SCOTT, CROWVILLE, LOUISIANA. 
Three-frame nuclei, each with queen 


1 to 20, $5.25 each; 25 to 50, $5 each: 
100, $4.75 each, cash with order. Add 
$1 per package if you wish one pound 
bees extra in each nucleus. Pure Italian 
queens. I ship throughout United States 
and Canada annually. Bees healthy; 
shipments begin April 15; order early. 
Safe arrival or replacement guaranteed. 
For especially strong nuclei, order my 
special package. $6.25 each. 


Also 200 colonies in different locality EVERG R E E N Ss 

















Strawberries 


Grown the Kellogg Way 


Yield Big Profits 


Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
King. Gives his secrets for 
rrowing the Big Crops of 
fancy Strawberries that won 
him fame and fortune. Worth 
its weight in gold, Costs 
nothing, IT’S FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 2609 Three Rivers, Mich. 














from this, in Southern Louisiana. Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
: Best for windbreaks. hedges and 
Terms: Cash with order. Order early. lawn planting. Protect buildings. 











crops, stock, gardens and orchards 
Cc. M. ELFER Hill’s Evergreens are nursery grown and hardy 
everywhere. Hill’s Evergreen book sent free 
ST. ROSE, LOUISIANA. Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. World’s largest growers. Est. 1855 
) The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc., Dundee, Ill. 
Box 246. Evergreen Specialists. 












































wrdy 


free 


nod- 


ists. 
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Buy TREES and PLANTS 
With a GUARANTEE 


that really means something 


A guarantee on nursery stock isa 
| new idea—a safeguard to make sure of 
what you buy. Woodlawn Nurseries are 
not afraid to guarantee what they sell. 
We grow our own strongly-rooted, vig 
orous-growing, heavy- a ing tree — 1 
plants and honestly GUARANTEE 
them, The guarantee is plainly iad 
on and is a part of every order blank. 
Our nursery has been celebrated for half a 
century for Fruit, Nuts and Ornamental Trees, 
S & H | Shrubs, Roses, Bushes, Perennial Plants of 
e e . 


honest worth. 


| We are introducers and have exclusive 
sale of the New Ohio Beauty Apple, asplendid % 
Winter Apple, beautiful in appearance, of de { 
licious flavor; a splendid shipper and heavy, 
regular bearer. Also the Dr. Worcester Peach. \ 
Beautiful, delicious, cood shipper and keep- 


Flower in a months j er. Extra hardy. A most valuable commer- 


cial variety. 




































We sell to you direct —no commission to f 


You won't have to wait a season or two agents—vou get the benefit in lower prices 
for Storrs & Harrison plants to bloom. Why take chances when you can get /¥” / 
These are all sturdy, field grown roses cured check? Send a lL. 
P zatalogue and growers guide, telling how a 
which flower quickly and profusely in na- | oy oak Gee Ok an 


ture’s richest colors. | best prices. Write to-day, it is FREE. 


WRITE FOR 1924 CATALOG WOODLAWN NURSERIES EN 
A great variety of old favorites and several new 859 Garson Avenue , 
varieties are shown. You can depend on every Y 
S. & H. offering—roses, vines, Rochester, N. Y. 
plants, shrubs, and fruit and shade 
trees. Let the catalog help you 
select the kinds that you like best 
Write to-day. 
The Storrs & Harrisen Co. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 


Box 395 Painesville, Ohio 

























6 4 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, INGEE 
Choice, ae pe RY ~g@' - * 

. 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- On Own Roots 


ca’s great poultry farm. At ft 31 years. 
« Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
=R.F.NEUBERT Co., Bx 334, Mankato, Minn 


EVERBEARING TOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE manner. " Big Money-M 
it; excellent canner. To a bes — 

“aa fo Fawn Live teoae and Fiante, 

we will mail you 125 seeds of Condon 
S Giant Ev orbeariagTo mato —4 
endour Big Asee Garden 
aod Farm ——> 
192-Page Book, tella how, and what to 
piant. “Prices lower than ever. 

1D POSTAL TODAY 





Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for ev ery 
ene re. Plant anytime. Old favorites 
and uewand raresorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions, 
‘Diugee Roses" known as the 
LP best for 73 sears. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere ir U. 
i Write for a copy of 
Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture’’ 
; for 1924, It's FREE. 
Mlustrates wonderful “‘Diugee Roses” 
in natural colors. It's more than a catalog 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to grow 









} them. Editoon Limited. #stahblished | 70 Greenhouses, 
CONDON BROS, Seedsmen THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.. Box 118, ‘West Grove, Pa. 
Box g9 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS ee _ 














Whitesbog Sa seo 


—mean a handsome profit for market growers 


Picture blueberries averaging over one-half inch in diameter, practically seed 
less, luscious, firm! Whitesbog has done this to the old-fashioned blueberry. 

Selected Whitesbog Blueberries sell for approximately $11.00 to $13.00 per 
32-quart crate wholesale. Land at Whiteshog is producing 100 bushels per acre 
Easy to cultivate, easy to pick, vigorous and long-lived. Excellent shipping 
qualities. Every variety has been carefully tested and named. 

Early bee pasture—yo spraying—no danger from spray poison. 

Write for illustrated circular giving complete information on varieties and 
cultivation. Attractive price offers to commercial growers. 


WHITESBOG BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Pure-Bred Blueberry Plants 


Joseph J. White, Inc. Box X, Whitesbog, N. J. 
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OUR QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 
ARE MONEY MAKERS FOR YOU 
PO dg 
send you 


now booking orders for spring 
and we will be very glad to 
our circular price list on re 
Your order placed with us 
means that you will receive the wonder 
ful reward from our that others 
are getting Read what our customers 
about them 


quest 
bees 


say 


pound packages came June 10 


and are good, strong colonies now. They 
made an average of 100 pounds extract 
ed honey each.’’ (Name on request.) 
Your queens are just wonderful. On 
a poor honey flow here this year my 
pound packages gave me 150 pounds of 
extracted honey each. I have never had 
pound packages do so well before, and 
I have had a lot sent up from the 
South.’’ (Name on request.) 
We guarantee safe arrival, prompt 
delivery and entire satisfaction. Write 


for descriptive price list 


Hayneville Apiary Co., Hayneville, Ala. 





























Bee Supplies 


We carry a full line of sup- 
plies that are needed in a mod- 
ern apiary. The best that mon- 
ey can buy. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to submit our prices to 
you before placing your order 
for next season. 


Send us your name and 
address, and we will mail 
you a copy of our new 
catalog, which will be 
ready for mailing Janu- 
ary First. 


August Lotz Company 
_— Wisconsin. 






































| 
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2K CARNIOLANS 


prolific, winter extra we 


are very gentle, very 

build up rapidly during the spring, are most 
excellent workers and will swarm no mor 
than Italians if intelligently oy Ask for 
my free paper, ‘MERITS OF THE CARNIO 
LAN BEKE,’’ describing Carniolans more full 
best methods of management for producing 
comb and extracted honey and many other 
helpful suggestions. You will find this paper 
interesting and profitable in making your 
plans for the coming season. 

During the past season we imported unde 
the Federal regulations, Act of Aug. 31, 1922 
six tested Carniolan queens of 

JAN STRGAR. CARNIOLA. EUROPE, 
(the foremost breeder of Carniolans in their 
native country) for breeding purposes and will 


furnish this strain of Carniolans besides our 
own to any one desiring them I have a fine 
ITALIAN 
breeder, C. B. Hamilton strain (See Gleaning 
July, 1922), page 435) from J. M. Cutts 
Montgomery, Ala., from which we will breed 
Italians the coming season to be mated in our 
Carniolan yvards to Carniolan drones. This cross 
produces workers that are wonderful honey 
gatherers. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Gien Gardner, N. J. 


E. D. TOWNSEND wishes to announce that 
his summer address between the dates of Jun: 
1 and December 1 will be his old address 
Northstar, Michigar where the ‘Townsend 
Quality’’ extracted honey is produced, and 
from December 1 to June 1 to his winter home 


at Loreauville, La., where the good queens" 
come from. Always address Northstar, Michi 
gan, if in need of honey For bees and 
queens. always address Loreauville. La Ad 
dress all complaints, if any, to my private ad 
dress 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1924. 

1 Untested Queen, $1.00; 1 Tested Queen, 
$1.50; 1 Ib. package of bees, $2.00; 2-lb. pack 
age of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. package of bees, $4.50 
Nucleus, per frame, $1.50; 1 additional pound 
of bees with nucleus, $1.00. No disease, safe 
arrival guaranteed; bees inspected. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All ne a? Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and co 1 ““The Full Egg Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept 4) Indianapolis, Ind 


PACKAGE BEES 
One Dollar a Pound 


QUEENS ONE DOLLAR ADDITIONAL. 
3-Band and Leather-Colored. 


NUCLEI 
2-FRAME STANDARD NGSTROTH ‘oo 00 
3- -FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH. 


3-FRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH..... 
Send for Circular. 


LOVEITT HONEY CO. 
602 N. 9th Ave. PHOENIX, ARIZ 














00 
50 
50 


00 
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This Ball Bearing 


IN ING 


Grist 
Mill 


$300 


FEED the hopper, turn the wheel, and 
enjoy making your own wholesome whole 
wheat or graham flour, old-fashioned corn 
meal, rye flour, chops and hominy, and 
bring down living cost. Best coffee and 
spice grinder. If you have poultry, grind 
your chicken feed, save feed money and 
get more eggs. 
Apache grinding plates of special mixture 
iron made to give longest wear. Steel ball 
bearings make it only a boy’s job to run it. 
Send money or check today. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For the present we can make 
prompt delivery. So don’t delay. 


A. H. PATCH, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 


The Apache Grist Mill is companion to the 
Black Hawk Corn Sheller, famous for 35 
years for its ‘‘Can’t Wear Out’ Guarantee. 


BROODER 
SO wre 


Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you plans 
for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, 
for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you 
don’t say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer 
will make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask him, 
but if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 
and I will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 

Illustrated circular free. 


i” 1. PUTNAM 
gg Route 100.8 Eira, N.Y. 


75 Post 


. Paid 
Burns 10 days without attention 
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Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable Free Book 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest 
book on the best all-purpose breed 
-has twelve drawings illustrating 
type and fourteen illustrating color. 
Full page picture of Rhode Island 
Reds in natural colors, suitable for 
framing. Subjects treated are: 
An A-B-C Course in Judging Rhode Island Reds 
(in 5 lessons)—How Rhode Island Reds Origin- 
ated—Mating Rhode Isiand Reds for Color and 
Shape—How to Obtain Fast Growth and Large 
Size in Rhode Island Reds—How to Breed up an 








Egg Laying Strain—How to Cull Rhode Island 
Reds—How to Prepare Rhode Island Reds for the 
Show Room—Which Is the Correct Rhode Island 
Red Color—Disqualifications—Standard Weights 
—Feed ng Poultry at All Ages—Linebreeding— 
How to Treat Sick Fow!s—How to Get Rid of Lice 
and Mites—How to Build Poultry Houses and 
Equipment, and many others. Book given ab- 
solutely free with three-year subscription to 
Rhode Island Red Journal only 3 Up = 
World devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells 
how to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, 
get greatest pleasure, most profit—everything you 
want to know about Rhode Island Reds. Published 
monthly, 50c year—3 re $1.00. Send dollar bill 
today and get k FREE 


RHODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 
433-1 Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 














of ideal Chichone in Beautiful Nat- 
ural Colors, § x 11 in., suitable for fram- 


Chuck full of money-making ideas, artistes, 
news by foremost poultry authorities. Pub 
monthly,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 


Big Trial Issues 
5 1 Year 50c; 3 Years $1.00 25c¢ 
Send stamps or coin today. 


Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 19 Mount Morris, Ill. 














American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 

TRIAL &©& Cts. 

1 Yr. 75e 2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. $2 


Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 

o.. to feed, house and breed; how to secure high «ee 

roduction; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 

Sstablished 1874. Only 25c for 4 mos. Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 86-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 











BIG MAGAZINES 


‘FOR ONLY 


All For One Year 
oman’s World, (Monthty)) Our Price 





Good Stories, (Monthly) 
American Needlewoman, og 
The Household, (Monthly) 411 prve 


TheFarmJournal,(Monthly)) ror 1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 242 


ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK and COMPANY 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 
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You can al- 
most smell 
the flowers” 





A Book full of 
Remarkable 
Piédtures 


| 
| 











NEW EDITION 
° 29 
“American Honey Plants 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


It blazed the first trail in the study of this important subject and now 
dominates all the honey plant literature. One of the largest honey pro- 
ducers in the country tells this story : 

‘*Apiaries on prairie land, because of changes in the crops, ceased to pay. 
Something had to be done. Some time was spent in fruitlessly looking for 
new and profitable locations and it was not until a study was made of the 
honey plants to find the spots where they were in most abundance that suit- 
able places were found. The new locations have proved to be profitable. In 
this effort they were aided personally by the author of ‘American Honey 
Plants’.’’ 

An experience like this shows the importance of honey plant knowledge 
to beekeeping profits. 


The new 1924 edition contains 194 illustrations and 400 pages, 100 of them 
of entirely new information. Especially noteworthy is the detailed de- 
scription given of the important honey-producing states, with information 
on climate, honey plants, crops, methods, ete. 


Get your copy early. Price $3. 


PUBLISHED BY 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ll. 
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| Sodium 
Hypochlorite 
Foul Brood 
Disinfectant 

















Great Success in “Past 
Season 


Leading Bee cArticles 
Praise Work of 
Hypochlorites (B-H) 





AMERICAN FOUL BROOD. EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD. 

B-H used by hundreds in past season to Splendid results by feeding B-H. Feed 
spray Dry Extracting Frames. Brood reared mixture early in spring the minute bees are 
in Dry Frames sprayed with B-H show no put out. Many have completely wiped out 
Foul Brood. B-H non-poisonous. Will not EK. F. B. in this way. A few cents worth of 
contaminate bees or honey. Saves frames at B-H protects a colony for the whole season. 
low cost. W. H. Lewis, a prominent apiarist in 

Prominent apiarist in Alabama writes: British Columbia, writes of his experience 
‘*T have no recurrence of disease in combs with E. F. B. in Am. B. Journal: ‘‘Com 
treated with your dilution.’’ menced feeding your sodium hypochlorite, 

Another apiarist in Wisconsin writes: ‘‘I and at the end of 21-24 days the colonies 
am very enthusiastic about the losses saved were positively clean of any sign of infec 
from the use of Be-Helth.’’ tion, and produced clean, healthy brood.’’ 


Write for bulletin. 


General Laboratories, Dept. 9, Madison, Wis 


Attached is M. 0. or check for $3.00. Please send me at once 1 gal of B-H I wish 
to use % for BE. FP. B...... a F. Bs. 
OD. bcc aaes 
Address . os cite wavekie 





























Package Bees & Queens 


Now is the Time to Get Your Order in for Spring 


Italians --Goldens--Carniolans 


Bred in separate yards 25 to 100 miles apart. Some of our colonies 
were strong enough to swarm the latter part of January, 1923. 




















For Years We Have Shipped Thousands of Pounds 
of Bees All Over United States and Canada. 


We guarantee safe arrival and to ship on time. 
Send for free circular giving details and prices. 


AULT BEE COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO NUECES CO. APIARIES. 
San Antonio, Texas, Main Office. 


Weslaco, Texas Calallen, Texas 
Valley Headquarters Gulf Coast Headquarters 
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Townsend ’s Bulletin No. 9 


It is a pleasure to sell something that gives Gulf states, and I will continue to sell bees 
almost universal satisfaction Such has been during the season of 1924 By selling in quan 
my experience after breeding and selling the tities of not less than 25 packages, 1 can buy 
SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ strain of three-banded them very cheaply and wiil give my patrons 
Italian queens one season. Dr. Shaw has the benefit of the low rates I buy at. As 
surely mixed brains and royal jelly well in usual, they will be shipped on full L. comb of 
developing this wonderful strain of Italian sealed brood, containing honey enough to last 
bees. Without a doubt his greatest achievement the package a week while in transit. After a 
was the breeding of an established strain of long experience in shipping bees on a comb of 

m bees, bees that would reproduce themselves in sealed brood, the queen laying en route, I find 

; nearly every case This established trait in the this the safer method, and, if the express com 
SHAW strain of three-banded Italians was pany do their part well, there is no loss of bees. 
brought about by a third of a century of ‘‘line Many packages that I sold last year stored 
breeding’’ direct from imported stock. During more surplus honey than original colonies, be 
all this third of a century of breeding, no new sides filling their hives for winter stores. In a 
blood was introduced in his queen-rearing yards. normal season, can begin shipping package bees 
It is no wonder the SHAW strain of three- April 20th. My shippers guarantee safe de 
banded Italians are an established race. Will livery of bees and will replace any loss in 
offer a limited number of tested and breeding transit upon receipt of a bad order report, 
queens for May delivery at the following very signed by your express agent. A health cer 
low price, considering the quality of the stock tificate with each shipment. Note that my 
I have to offer: prices are not much more than others without 

4 ae: : , the queen. I quote: 
XXX ~ ~ - t bad eae Porte 10.00 _ 25 : Ib. pkgs. with untested queens for $92 50 
XXSelect for breeding purposes. . 8.00 each 0 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 172.50 


» [98 , » 2 1e 39 
XTested. None but good queens sold 3.00 each 100 2-Ib. pkgs. with untested queens for 320.00 





25 3-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 115.00 

Queens will be mailed in large export 50 3-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 217.50 

cages. XX and XXX queens will be shipped by 100 3-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 410.00 

express on a comb of hatching brood and bees 25 4-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 137.50 

purchaser paying the express charges, if re 50 4-Ib. pkgs. with untested queens for 262.50 
quested If you buy a XXX queen, you will { 


100 4-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 500.00 


» 


get the same grade of queen I breed for myself 
25 per cent of purchase price books your or 


Try some SHAW ‘‘line bred’’§ three-banded 










































Italian bees and be convinced that we have the der, balance before shipment is made. 
very best strain in the world The sensation of the season will be an 
PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS. nounced in Bulletin No. 10 that will appear in 
the next number of Gleanings. Do not fail to 
While publishing the ‘‘Beekeepers’ Review’’ read Bulletin No. 10. Address with remittance 
I bought and sold many hundred packages of Kk. D. Townsend, Successor to J. W. K. Shaw \ 
tle bees, the product of several breeders of the & Co., Loreauville, La. q 
Write for Beok h 
ty og FARM WAGONS | 
—_— ~~ ge ‘ 
+o ee eH AN 3 - : 
a High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
7. 1 Dae or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
f ‘she p running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write : 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 Elm Street, Quincy. ML 
c 
You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 3 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 5 
, Write for our terms and prices. 
bh 9? “i 
aicon 
SUPPLIES --- QUEENS --- FOUNDATION ; 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company | 
Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” F 
i Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. = 
J 4 
(= ~A 























Achord Bees 


and Queens 
for 1924 


book your order now for bees and 
jueens for April or May delivery and secure 
eserved shipping date If you plan to in 
rease your apiaries or replace winter loss, we 
elieve you will find combless packages cheap 
est, safest and best. Transportation charges on 
hem cost only about half as much as on nu- 
clei of the same strength Another thing well 
orth considering is that combless packages 
roperly prepared for shipment can not pos 
ibly earry foul brood—a risk one always 
takes when bees are purchased on combs. Ke 
ceived at the proper time they build up to the 
peak of their strength at just the right time 
or your main honey flow and gather with a 
pep not usually equaled by nuclei or wintered 
over colonies As a rule they generally excel 
intered-over colonies in surplus honey pro 
duction What more could be desired? ; 


We have specialized in combless packages 
of bees and queens for the past twelve years 
We have two of the largest, best-equipped 
queen-rearing yards in the South, and in addi 
on to these we own and operate in the neigh 
horhood of one thousand colonies of choice 
three-banded Italian bees exclusively for pack 
ige production We manufacture our own 
cages, prepare food for them by our own spe 
cial formula and are in every way well pre 


Let us 


pared to give you the very best in bees, 
queens and service 

PRICES APRIL 15th TO MAY 15th. 
»-lb pkg with select untested queen. .$ 4.50 
Crate of five 2-lb. pkgs... sel. unt. queens 21.25 
> erates (25 2-lb. pkgs.) sel. unt. queens 100.00 
\-lb. pkg. with select untested queen.. 5.50 


Crate of five 3-lb. pkgs., sel. unt. queens 26.25 


> crates (25 3-lb. pkgs.) sel. unt. queens 125.00 


QUEENS. 
Select untested, $1.25 each; ten, 
twenty-five, $25.00. Select tested queens 
each 


$11.50; 
$2.00 


Inspection certificate with every shipment 
We have never had foul brood or other con 
tugious hee diseases in this district. 

Terms: 20 per cent of the amount of your 
order with order, to secure reserved shipping 
date. 


W. D. ACHORD 


FITZPATRICK, ALA 


SRR SRR RRL 




















Start Your Boy on the 
Road to True Manhood 


Get The Boys’ Magazine for him. He 
this great boys’ periodical. Parents owe it 
to their sons to give them clean, interesting 
and instructive reading that will make them 
self-reliant, manly and courageous 


A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS! 


(This is % the regular price) 


needs 


Each issue of The Boys’ Magazine contains 
the very best stories by the world’s best 
writers, Special departments devoted to 
Radio, Mechanics, Electricity, Athleties, Phy 
sical Training, Stamp Collecting, Amateur Pho 
tography, Cartooning, ete., ete Beautiful big 
with handsome covers in colors \ 
big lot of jokes and comic drawings 


pages 


Cash Prizes for 

drawings, car 
articles on radio, mechanics, electricity 
etc. There is no reason why YOUR boy should 
not win some of these cash prizes These 
Prize Contests are continuous and each issue 
of The Boys’ Magazine gives full particulars 
regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub 
scription for only 25 CENTS It means six 
months of pleasure, entertainment and_ in 
struction for your boy, or for some boy in 
whom you take a particular interest. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient 

(On sale at all newsstands, 10¢ a copy.) 


We give away $152.00 in 
the best amateur short stories 
toons 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc. 
6254 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ sub 
seription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half-price offer. Enter my sub 
scription promptly and send me my first copy 
of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return mail 
You agree to return my 25 cents at once 
should I not be more than pleased with THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE, 


a ee 


My Address is.... 


(Please write plainly) 
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Don’t do garden work the 
slow back-breaking way. You 
can grow a far better 
garden, easier and with 
much less time and work. 


BARKER 


WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 
THREE MACHINES IN ONE 
BARKER along the 
rows (like a lawn mower). Eight 
blades revolving against a stationary 
underground knife destroy the weeds 
and in same operation break up the 
surface crust into a level, porous, 
moisture-retaining mulch. Aerates soil. 
Intensive cultivation. ‘*‘Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.’’ Has leaf guards, 
also shovels for deeper cultivation. A 
boy can run it—do more and better 

work than 10 men with hoes. 


Write Us Today 
for FREE Booklet. 


Let us tell you about this machine and how 
to raise bigger, better gardens—make gar 
dening a pleasure. A valuable book. illus 
trated Giives prices, ete A card brings 
it Write us today Use coupon below 


BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 23. DAVID CITY, NEB. 


Simply push the 











| 





Barker Mfg. Co., Box 23, David City, Neb 
Gentlemen: Send me postpaid your free booklet 
and Factory-to-User Offer 


Name 


Town 


RFD or Box 





BEE CULTURE 


JANUARY, 1924 


Silver Lace Vine 
(Polygonum Auberti) 





* 4 

A _ 

4 Pin 
. come 
ca 8 






It blooms pro 
fusely, in larg: 
foamy sprays of 
silvery white. It 
is one of the most 
beautiful aon d 
satisfactory o f 
its type for ve 
randa and per 
gola. It is a 
q u ick-growing, 
hardy and free-flowering vine which at 
tains a height of 25 feet or more in a 
season. 


Strong 2-Year Plants 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE 


75 cents each or 
$7.00 for ten 


Order your requirements tod: ry—and at 
the same time ask for our new eatalog, 
which illustrates and accurately describes 
the finest assortments of vines, berry 
bushes, shrubs, trees, plants and roses 


ever offered. 


70th ANNUAL FREE CATALOG 


Everything your garden, lawn or or 


chard needs, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


‘we and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 413. 


ainesville, Ohio 














